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BULLETIN-CASLON type, with small and 
capital letters, is now available for the special 
school work which conserves the sight of 
visually handicapped children. 


Sight-Saving Classes adapt the system to the 
child rather than the child to the system. 


This is 
BULLETIN-CASLON 
No.27 Type 


Illustrated above is an accurate reproduction 
of the actual type sizes. 


CORONA 


PRIMER TYPE on Corona Portable or 
L C Smith. 


This is 
Corona Primer Type 


This large type, which conforms to the 
size and style in primers, is a valuable aid 


in the preparation of silent reading seat- 
work tests, 


We shall be glad to send specimens of work 
prepared with these special types. 


& Corona 


TYPEWRITERS INCORPORATED 
721 Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CO Please send me specimens of silent reading seatwork 


tests prepared on Corona Portable and L C Smith with 
primer type. 


CT Please send me samples of Bulletin-Caslon Type. 
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Taking and transcribing dictation 


—the bottle neck of Business 


Letters are increasingly the messengers of business. 


Commerce and industry now do by correspondence 
what they formerly did by costly personal visit—or 
left undone. New customers are discovered, old cus- 
tomers serviced, salesmen reinforced, collections 
speeded up—all by mail. The individual firm, once 
held to the opportunities of its immediate locality, now 
covers the nation and reaches out around the globe— 
thanks to the letter. Thousands of letters are now 
written in place of each one mailed a half century ago. 
Many corporations send and receive more mail than 
entire states formerly did. 


But business, while recognizing and using the letter, 
chafes and complains at its defects. Correspondence is 
yet too expensive in time and money, too subject to 
mistakes, too cumbersome in dictating and writing. 


* * * * 


And in this attempt to remove the bottle neck of slow 
and costly correspondence, business sees clearly the 
faults of stenography—-a most important factor in let- 
ter writing, and the one which has changed least in re- 
cent decades. 


The progressive commercial leader has seen hand labor 
crowded out in nearly every department of his office 
and factory—has seen it replaced with machinery that 
has increased production and lowered cost. He knows 


4101 So. Michigan Avenue 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


that machines mean fewer errors and greater speed. 
Is it strange then that he wonders at the continued 


existence of pencil shorthand and demands its replace- 
ment with machine speed and accuracy ? 

That’s why the Stenotype has met such a welcome 
among forward looking men. . 

No need to argue with alert executives the advantages 
of ten fingers and 23 keys over a pencil point and tiring 
hand; no necessity to urge the value of plain print 


notes which can be read by any Stenotypist any time, 
anywhere; no need to point out the worth of machine 


speed and accuracy— 
These men are way ahead of us. 


They have been waiting for the machine way of taking 


dictation. 
* 


Our leading business schools are training Stenotypists 
rapidly but the demand continues to grow faster than 
the supply. 

We have now, and have had almost from our first 
announcement of Stenotype, more calls for competent 
Stenotypists than we can fill. 

Should not your students, too, be given the opportunity 
to know about and prepare for this profitable, growing 
profession of Stenotypy ? 


Chicago, Illinois 
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NE— examinations, accuracy tests, 
sel, speed drills, perfect letters, neat carbon 
copies, tabulations, records—in short, 
a final summing up of the complete 
course. And then graduation and the thrill of the 
first job for the student! 


Along with the speed and accuracy requirements 
there should have been another important lesson 

throughout the year. Without it the student goes 

into business unqualified to produce the best work. 


Good carbons and ribbons! Good carbons and rib- 
bons! The instructor who has not stressed this 


point has not taught accurately what constitutes a 
good business letter. 


Only with good carbon papers and typewriter 
ribbons can this excellence be achieved. You are 


MITTAG & VOLGER, INC. 

PARK RIDGE, N. J. 

Eureka”, “Silk Spun”, “M M” and 

“Tagger” Carbon Papers and Typewriter 
Ribbons 


COLUMBIA RIBBON AND 
CARBON MFG. CO., INC. 
GLEN COVE, N. Y. 


“Pinnacle” Brand Carbon Paper and T ype- 
writer Ribbons 


GOOD STENOGRAPHERS ARE KNOWN BY 
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If You Have Not Stressed the Use 
of Good Carbons and Ribbons 


not doing justice to yourself or to your students if 
you allow your pupils to form the habit of using 
poor ribbons and carbons. They will not have 
learned the true requisite for a perfect business 


letter. 


If you have not done so before, start now, at 
examination time to encourage the use of the 
better grade carbons and ribbons and keep it up 


throughout your teaching career. 


Good carbons do not smudge and their durability 
is remarkable. Good ribbons cannot be run ragged, 
they make a uniform impression and they outlive 
cheaper grades. Try out the best and see the 


difference in results. 


Good Stenographers Are Known By the Carbons 
and Ribbons They Use. 


Inaugurate the use of good carbons 
and ribbons in your school by 
writing any of the concerns below 
for information on the subject 


MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


‘Panama Bronze” Carbon Papers and T ype- 
writer Ribbons 


THE CARBONS AND RIBBONS THEY USE 
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NEW NEW NEW 


ELDRIDGE, CRAIG and FRITZ’S 
NEW EXPERT TYPEWRITING =p 


By Epwarp H. Exprince, Director, School of Secretarial Studies, Sim- 
mons College, Boston, GertRrupE W. Craic, formerly Asscciate Profes- 
sor of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston, and Rose L. Fritz, 
Winner of Forty Official Typewriting Contests. 


Quarto, 200 pages—Price, $1.48 


HE MATERIAL, exercises, and illustrations in 

this book are new and are organized in a way 

that makes it possible for the student to acquire type- 

writing accuracy and speed in a comparatively short 

time. The instruction in fingering, the drill on words, 

phrases, and sentences are both sufficiently ample to 
secure facility in typewriting technique. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 


IS BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION DESIRABLE? 


THE NEW METHOD 


EASIER 
FOR THE TEACHER FOR 
THOROUGHNESS AND PRACTICAL TRAINING 
COMPETENCY WHICH CAUSED THE 
FOR THE STUDENT SENSATION 
& AT THE 
PLEASURABLE INTEREST EasTERN COMMERCIAL TEACHER’S 
CONVENTION 
PRIVATE—CLASS or HOME 
INSPECTION INVITED STUDY 
SET ONE SET TWO 


Bookkeeping—Preliminary and Elementary Advanced Bookkeeping—Junior Expert Accounting 


“I am nothing short of amazed at the perfection of detail in which you have submitted for self explanation by the student, 
every item he can qvestion. . 

“He does not need to voice his query, the answer is right there just as he is about to open his mouth, why? he sees and 
does not have to ask. 

“Your plan of having the student discover the answer for himself, in your careful explanatory layout, just before he is 
driven to ask for help, is magnificent in its psychology. 

“You have a remarkable teacher-gift, that of imparting while the student himself has the joy of seeming to have worked 
it out by his own brain power from something he was already conscious of, but, had not given expression to. This makes 
study a delight and assures success.” F.N.D. C.P.A. No. 114 New York. 


BLACKBOARD—LOOSE FORMS—SEPARATED BOOKS—UNNECESSARY 


»y FRANK BROAKER, C, P. A. 


SECRETARY, FIRST NEW YORK STATE BOARD OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT EXAMINERS—ORIGINATOR OF THE 

EXAMINATION SUBJECTS:—THEORY OF ACCOUNTS, PRACTICAL ACCOUNTING, AUDITING, COMMERCIAL LAW, AUTHOR 

OF THE AMERICAN ACCOUNTANTS’ MANUAL, THE FIRST TEXTBOOK PUBLISHED IN THE UNITED STATES; THE 
TECHNIQUE OF ACCOUNTICS, ETC., ETC. 


Particulars Upon Request. 


CERTIFIED PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 63 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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NEW WORLDS TO CONQUER 
Now it’s extra-textbook education! The child’s world 
extends from school-room to Asia’s end—and to the 
stars. His fertile imagination runs riot with a hungry 
desire to know. And for him, and his million brothers 
and sisters, the Mimeograph is making possible extra- 
textbook teaching that nourishes his interest and 


Wise teachers and school 


stimulates his imagination. 
executives the world over are turning to it more and more 


for its inimitable aid in rapidly duplicating things type- 
written, written or drawn in line. So simply and with 

minimum effort does its stencil process produce pictorial 
lesson sheets, subject outlines, work books, graphic problems, 
music, maps, laboratory data, form letters, in hourly 
thousands, that it has become an indispensable tool of modern 


education. It operates today at lower cost than ever before, 


and privately. For full particulars address A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago, or ’phone branch office in any principal city. 


MIMEOGRAPH 
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FILING and FINDING 


cA Complete Unit in 
Theory and Practice 


TUDENTs can learn the principles of 
filing easily and quickly with this new 
course. It contains all the information es- 
sential for a complete course in filing, with- 
out making the course too long, and the 
price prohibitive. It can be taught in com- 
mercial classes without making a special 
course in the subject necessary. 


Exercises in actual filing, and a teacher’s 
key, are provided with the course. The key 
enables the teacher to locate any error in 
misfiling made by the pupil, thereby afford- 
ing a means of grading the work. Supple- 
mentary exercises are supplied in the teach- 


The outfit contains an illustrated Textbook, 100 Index cards, 
25 Guide cards, printed for Alphabetic, Geographic and Subject 
Filing, and a liling box to be set up by the pupil. The text er’s key 
and practice outfit are assembled flat in a large envelope. The . 
price to schools for this outfit is only 65 cents, net. 


Teachers may secure samples of text and outfit by writing 


COMMERCIAL TEXT BOOK COMPANY 


2006 Oak Street, South Pasadena, California 


“SPECIALISTS IN ELEMENTARY BUSINESS TRAINING MATERIALS” 
DEPOSITORIES IN NEW YORK, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, PORTLAND AND SALT LAKE 


CHECK THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
IN LIGHT OF 


A MODERN TEXT IN BOOKKEEPING 


(_] A course adapted to single periods 


|] An approach to the subject based on a knowledge of the effect of 
transactions upon the proprietary equation 


_] The division of subject units into convenient lesson units 
|] Practice to compel pupil independence 
(] Adequate illustrative problems 


(_] “Checks” in the form of comprehensive reviews and objective tests 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 


by Altholz and Klein 
is a text which reflects the applica- 
dy, i tion of the best educational procedure. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
™, ig 221 E. 20th St. 131 E. 23d St. 
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Three new books for the business course 
in secondary schools, special schools, and 
junior colleges — 


‘It seems to function with life” 
say the students who have used 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 


By Carl L. Altmaier 


TEXT which offers complete instruction in the 
customs, art, and mechanism of business com- 
munication, from the inter-office note to international 
radio communication. A practical feature of this 
book is the contribution of material from the files of 
nationally-known business organizations to show how 
they conduct business. Ample material is furnished 
for practice and discussion. 


Price $1.80 


“The present changes bring it close to perfection” 


PROGRESSIVE TYPEWRITING 
Revised Edition 
By Harry F. Admire 


tes new typewriting manual retains the chief 
merits of the first edition, strengthened and im- 
proved as the result of scientific tests with students’ 
work, and suggestions received from interested teach- 
ers. Correlation of good English with typewriting is 
one of the striking features of the revision. 


Price $1.60 


It explains money—it shows money at work— 


OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


By Albert S. Keister 


IS this introductory text our monetary system is ex- 
plained from its simple beginnings up through the 
involved transactions of the present day. The func- 
tional uses of money are emphasized in the clear dis- 
cussions of financial instruments, and investment 
houses and their services. The material is simply pre- 
sented, interesting and readable. Questions for dis- 
cussion follow each chapter. 


Price $2.40 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago 
Dallas Atlanta San Francisco 


FAST - CLEAN - CONVENIENT 
Standard Rotary Duplicator 
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Radically Different 
Gelatin Duplicator 


ROVIDES a speedier, more efficient and 
more convenient method of making copies 


—with no stencil-cutting, typesetting or 
carbon manifolding. 


Effects a substantial saving for any school in 
supply bills because one Standard duplicating 
film can be used over and over again. 


Originals are made on regular bond paper and 
can be typewritten, hand-written, drawn or 
printed. Any teacher or pupil can easily 
make originals and produce excellent copies 
for examination papers, drawings, maps, 
charts, lecture notes, music and bulletins. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 

Over 200 copies from one original. 50 to 
60 copies a minute. 

Eliminates constant sponging or washing 
of gelatin. 

Uses Bond paper—coated paper not re- 
quired. 


Delivers copies flat—not curled. 
Gives perfect registration. 
Simple automatic operation. 
Produces clear, sharp copies. 
Small, light, easy to carry. 


Standard Rotary Duplicator is so flexible and 
economical in operation that no limit can be 
placed on its wide variety of practical uses, 
both in class rooms for instruction to pupils 
and in school offices for administrative work. 
It is particularly adapted to the copy-making 
requirements of every grade school, high 
school, college and business school, both 


public and private. 


Write for complete information 


Handard 


MAILING MACHINES COMPANY 


Everett, Massachusetts 


Everett Boulevard 
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Jumping Eyes mean 


Crawling Fingers 


Eyes that jump from typewriter to 
notebook . . . from notebook to type- 
writer ... inevitably mean increased 
errors and slowed-up output. And 
it is a needless slowing up. 


Remington Line-a-Time definitely ends 
antiquated methods of transcribing. 
Places a typist’s notes directly in front 
of her. Eliminates all eye strain and 
fatiguing body posture. Enables her 
to sit with her body erect, her head 
up. Banishes zig-zag eye tracks that 
consume valuable time and energy. 
With Line-a-Time she does more work 


in less time with less effort. Becomes 
more valuable to her employer. 


Modern business has recognized and 
accepted Remington Line-a-Time as a 
real means of increasing secretarial 
efficiency. Modern business schools 
are training students with Line-a-Time 
to give them a firm foundation for 
success. Are you? 


The Remington Rand man in your 
city will be glad to demonstrate Line- 
a-Time to you. Telephone him today. 


To do so does not obligate you in any 
way. 


Remington Typewriter Division 


Remington Ran 


BUSINESS 


SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
Sales Offices in All Principal Cities 


vv 
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Who’s Writing 
Neat Month? 


SCIENCE. whose beginnings go 
A back to the findings of Plato and 

Aristotle should seem easily com- 
prehensible to the student and business 
man of today, after so many centuries of 
evolution. Yet to translate Economics 
into language understood by those who 
will enter business from the secondary 
school level of education is not by any 
means the simplest of teaching prob- 
lems. Economics and Business is the 
latch-string Malcolm Keir of Dartmouth 
College uses to open the door for your 
students. His article by that title will lo- 
cate for the readers the position of every 
day business affairs in the teaching of 
that science. 

How to prevent failures in Business 
Arithmetic is undoubtedly a welcome dis- 
cussion for a great number of those who 
have just finished their first year of teach- 
ing. In writing on this particular topic, 
Lizzie J. Kidd of a large New Jersey high 
school, has explained, after the fashion 
of the classroom teacher, the causes and 
remedies which are always present al- 
though not so often obvious in the teach- 
ing of this subject. 

Is Commercial Education A Neglected 
Subject in the General Literature of Edu- 
cation? P. O. Selby of the State Teach- 
ers’ College, Kirksville, Mo., finds that it 
is under certain circumstances. His in- 
vestigation in preparation for this article 
has covered a wide survey of educational 
literature. 

A study was recently made in New 
Jersey to determine how many high 
school commercial graduates were em- 
ployed, the kinds of positions they filled, 
the average weekly salary, and the re- 
lationship between the average scholar- 
ship grade for the four years of high 
school, the average citizenship grade for 
the same period and the salary received. 

Out of this study has come a story on 
High School Student Employment Ser- 
vice which outlines a plan for testing 
business education in local high schools 
and determining its accomplishments. 

In the July issue there will apnvear the 
reports of the Department of Business 
Education at the National Education As- 
sociation convention in Columbus, Ohio. 
The Central Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation, meeting in Omaha, Nebr., has 
left its impression on those who at- 
tended, and the things that took place 
at this event will be summarized. 
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THE HIGH SPEED MACHINE 


Keep an eye 


READ USTMENTS— changing trends — new 
objectives—realignments—all follow fast up- 
onthe shifting tides of trade in these modern days. 


This is the time when business needs figures 
— analytical figures— interpretive figures — 
timely statistical data. 

It behooves management to see not only that 
the office is prepared to promptly supply such 
figures, but that it is equipped to produce them 
at minimum cost. To this end— 


The first step is: 


Analysis of work to deter- 
mine present cost; tracing 
of time-wasting move- 
ments and unnecessary 
operations. 


The second: 


To see that machines of 
high speed producticn ca- 
pacity on all Adding and 
Calculating are put on the 
job. 


Tf not 

made by 

Felt & Tarrant 
it’s not a 
Comptometer 


COMPTOMETER BUREAU—INDEPENDENT OIL AND GAS COMPANY, DES MOINES, IOWA 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 


on the office 


Our Comptometer clerical research service is at 
the command of business without charge for 
advice or assistance in analysis and organiza- 
tion of figuring routines—and for suggestions in 
arranging machine tests on the basis of timed 
production. 


Comptometer speed—speed with accuracy— 

together with the fast operating speed of train- 
ed operators supplied by our nation-wide— 
world-wide—chain of Comptometer schools, 
makes minimum figure- 
work costs an attainable 
reality. 
These are the reasons many 
high schools now supply an 
elementary training on the 
Comptometer. As an ad- 
junct to business education 
such training is highly use- 
ful . . . valuable to the stu- 
dent. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO. 
1718 N. Paulina St., Chicago, III. 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-Key 
safeguard 
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HAT is econom- 

ics? What is 
business? What is edu- 
cation? What is busi- 
ness education? These are fundamental questions the 
answers to which require penetrating and exact think- 
ing. How many business teachers, for themselves, have 
satisfactorily defined the terms: Economics, business, 
education, and business education? To what extent, if 
any, do individual business teachers, or large groups 
of these teachers, find agreement in their definitions of 
these terms and their answers to these questions ? 

A sound theory of business education must underlie 
a sound practice of business education. A sound theory, 
in turn, must result from careful thinking shaped by 
an exact terminology. Here is a basic need of busi- 
ness education. 

To help serve this need, the JOURNAL oF BUSINESS 
EpucaTION includes in this issue two timely and im- 
portant articles by Keir and Tonne. 

May these articles arouse much thoughtful discussion 
among the JoURNAL’s thousands of readers in all parts 
of the country. From such discussion the JouRNAL 
shail welcome further articles in which to record pos- 
sible divergent viewpoints of different groups of busi- 
ness educators. Thus the JourNAL shall hope to stim- 
ulate a more exact theory of business education as a 
possible and helpful basis of a more constructive prac- 
tice and development of business education. 


HE “Best Story” 


The Summer Call Contest sponsored 
by this magazine has 


To Business . 
revealed some interest- 


ing experiences that teachers of commercial subjects 
had during their vacation in the summer months. 

Particularly of interest are the experiences in the 
business world, where teachers actually performed 
the jobs for which they theoretically train their stu- 
dents. What a wealth of worth while experiences they 
obtained! They found school theory and business per- 
formance at war. And, when they expected their class- 
room teaching to “check and double check” with actual 
business transactions, what a revelation and disappoint- 
ment it proved to them! 

This contest revealed a desire, a need, an opportunity 
for a practicum course for business teachers. . 

Business teachers should make every effort during 
vacation periods to challenge their methods, devices, 
ideas, ideals, and principles by actual work in business. 
It will prove a most desirable experiment for the 
teacher. It will vitalize the teaching of commercial 
subjects, change ideas of equipment, curricula, courses 
of study, and character training, and above all, im- 
prove the training of the teacher himself. 


, HE farther down 
Turning a Job we go in the 


Into a Career scale of physical size, 
the greater grows the 
wonders and mysteries of energy and power. Liberate 
the energy in a copper penny, says one scientist, and 
enough power will be freed to pull a freight train 
around the world. 

In the economic world the job is the atom of a career. 
The closer we get to it, the more we realize the poten- 


An Exact 
Terminology in 
Business Education 


OUR OPINION 


tialities of our everyday work. The economic, like the 
physical atom, must be studied with a view to its place 
in a new scientific hypothesis, and just as we have an 
atomic theory controlling physical thought so we are 
working toward a job theory of executive control—the 
importance of the job relationship in liberating human 
energy to obtain good government, efficient factory 
management and effective school and college adminis- 
tration. 

Now the facts of business, as in medicine or in law, 
lie connected with the details of the job—the technique 
connected with materials, the daily labor, the opera- 
tions, the finance and accounting and the many rela- 
tionships that grow out of the day’s work, its organiza- 
tion, supervision and control. But if the facts lie in the 
job, and a business man begins his career at any other 
point, he must sooner or later fall back upon these 
prosaic factors if he would succeed as an executive. 

It is this straight line connection between the “job” 
and the “career” in business that transforms the job 
from a blind alley into a highway with avenues travel- 
ing in all directions leading out toward opportunities 
for successful accomplishments. 

The teacher, in seeking for the material content of a 
course of business instruction, can choose the data that 
will lead toward the “job” ideal or the “career” ideal. 
But no teacher should deny a pupil an opportunity to 
see the career in the job just as the student of science 
is taught to see the universe in the atom. 


. HE paragraph 
What About Business here quoted is 


Or Office Practice? from a letter written 
by the principal of one 


of the outstanding private business schools in the east: 

“A few business schools are still using the ‘busi- 
ness offices’. as a part of their bookkeeping in- 
struction. The student is required to do much de- 
tail and repetition, which we feel is superfluous and 
should be spent on subject matter. Our opinion is 
since all but a few schools have discarded this plan, 
our position is correct. High schools and colleges, 
so far as I know, do not use this plan. If you have 
the time, I would greatly appreciate a letter from 
you, stating the results of any research with which 
you might be familiar on this point and your per- 
sonal opinion”. 

The plan of office practice referred to above was 
inaugurated many years ago by business colleges. It 
was a system of putting into practice theory already 
learned in bookkeeping. 

With the coming of commercial education in the high 
schools, the actual business practice work was not in- 
troduced but in its place was bookkeeping theory. The 
balance sheet method of teaching bookkeeping probably 
further emphasized the theory side of bookkeeping pos- 
sibly somewhat at the expense of the practical side. 

There are several high schools in the country that 
have worked out satisfactorily this practical plan of 
office practice and of course many do a kind of office 
practice work which introduces laboratory material. 

The JouRNAL takes the position that the laboratory 
and theory material in bookkeeping should be somewhat 
balanced and that probably the better features of the 
old office practice plan inaugurated by the business col- 
lege might well be introduced not only in the high 
schools but in those business colleges which do not 


have it. 
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Alfred Reeves 


General Manager, National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 


66 USINESS needs more facts”, said Mr. Reeves at the last 
meeting of the United States Chamber of Commerce in Wash- 
ington. “In business we overestimate good conditions in good 

times, and we simply overestimate the declines in times of depression. 

Guesswork of this kind can be minimized by increasing our supply of 


facts. Facts serve to put the brakes on these excessive swings in the 
business cycle.” 


And so we a 


sked Mr. Reeves if the teachers of business in our 
schools and colle 


ges could aid in this business of fact-finding. 


(Turn to page 40) 
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Teaching Typewriting in 
Elementary Grades 


A 15 weeks’ experiment with 19 pupils at the University of 
Nebraska and how it compares with results 
in the high school level 


YPEWRITING, in our second- 

ary schools and colleges at the 
present time is treated distinctly as 
a commercial subject offered to those 
who are preparing for office work. 
Many of the junior high schools in 
introducing it in the curriculum con- 
sider it chiefly as an exploratory or 
pre-vocational course. However, we 
are just beginning to realize that 
typewriting, as a tool subject, may 
have great value for persons who do 
not necessarily intend to become 
stenographers. The rank and file of 
humanity may profit greatly from the 
ability to use a machine for easy, 
rapid and legible writing. 

A general problem has thus been 
presented. Is the need for typewrit- 
ing skill so universal as to justify its 
instruction in the elementary school 
along with those subjects whose pur- 
pose is partly “to develop that prac- 
tical efficiency in activities shared by 
all in daily work and intercourse” ?' 
Can pupils of elementary school age 
learn typewriting well, or can this 
instruction be given more effectively 
at an older age? Is it possible that 
extended practice in  typewriting 
might result in physiological harm to 
the individuals because of the mus- 
cular coordination involved ? 


Many have caught the idea 


There have been many opinions 
expressed on this. The manufactur- 
ers of typewriters have collaborated 
with such eminent educators as M. V. 
Q’Shea, P Smith Hill, C. A. 
Phillips, Angelo Patri, and Frank N. 
Freeman who are quoted as setting 
forth the many advantages which 
might accrue from the use of the 
typewriter. In the elementary school 
and parents’ magazines these manu- 
facturers approached the subject 
trom several interesting points of 
view. 

In their advertisements they stated 


_velo 
tivities __of the young 


By Ralph S. Rowland 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pennsylvania 


that the typewriter de- 


child ; fhat it minimizes 
strain on mind, eyes, and 
nerves, making for bet- 
ter health and faster 
progress; that it creat 
a love of order neatnes 
and symmetry; that it 
aids in teaching the 
great essentials of Eng- 
lish composition; that it 
improves ability in spell- 
ing and reading; that it 
furnishes an opportunity 
for the imagination to 
express itself and devel- 
ops the creative instinct ; 
that it develops habits of 
accuracy and concentra- 
tion. 
Still other attitudes 
are conspicuous among 
the educators of the 
country. One group con- 
tends that children of 
£lementary-schooi_age _ 
an_learn typewriting.as 
well as anyone, that} 
there is a universal need 
for skill in typewriting,! 
and that instruction 
the subject should there- 
fore be given to the ele- 
mentary grades of our 
schools. Another group contends 
that elementary-school children can 
learn typewriting very efficiently bu 
that there is no universal need for 
this skill—that it involves specializa- 
tion, a function of the secondary 
school not the elementary grades. 
Another group contends that the 
need for the skill exists, but that it 
remains to be proved that children 
of elementary-school age can be 
taught to typewrite efficiently enough 
to justify the introduction of the 
subject so early in their school life. 
Another group contends that the 
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“A child will work tremendously at a job he con- 
siders play, a dream of 
and never feel tired.”.—Angelo Patri. 


his own that he is realizing, 


need is present but that extended 
and concenirated practice in such a 


subject as typewriting, which in- 


“volves certain more or less delicate 
motor coordinations, might possibly 
result in physiological harm to the 
fast-growing child and that it is 
therefore necessary to give careful 
study to the physiological effects re- 
sulting from such practice before the 
question is decided. 
Finally, the group which is per- 
haps most typical of the think 
progressive educators of today sim- 


_ply says: that since 


id 
‘4 
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nite scientific research has been con- 


ducted on the problem ae since opin- 
ions have been based /purely on ob- 
servation of isolated instances) we do 
not know how well elementary-school 
children can learn to use the type- 
writer ; we do 


the physiological consequences of 
-such_instructi 


or not; that we do not know whether; 
or not the need for typewriting skill 
is so universal as to warrant its in} 
struction in the elementary gradesj 
and that further study is necessary 
before these questions can be decided. 


A test for ease in learning 


This experiment deals with only 
one of these considerations. It at- 
tempts to throw some light on the 
question as to how well students in 
the elementary school can learn type- 
writing. In its scope it is limited to 
the actual accomplishment made in 
the study and practice of touch type- 
writing by a small group of fifth and 
sixth grade school children, in the 
city of Lincoln, Nebraska, over a 
period of fifteen weeks. 

The experiment was carried out 
during the second semester of the 
school year, 1928-29. Touch type- 
writing was taught tg a class of fifth 
and sixth grade children who were 
recruited from the territory sur- 
rounding the Teachers College in 
Lincoln. The class met in the after- 
noon after public school dismissal 
for a session of forty minutes, 


equipment for college and high school 
classes and not of the proper height 
for fifth and sixth grade pupils; the 
fact that materials and methods had 
never been developed for teaching 
typewriting to children of elementary- 
school age; and the inexperience of 
the experimenter in dealing with 
children of that age. 

In view of these circumstances, the 
actual results achieved may be con- 
sidered as representing the minimum, 
rather than the maximum, results. 

Since the number of pupils in- 
volved in this experiment was so 
small, any generalizations made must 
be extremely conservative, although 
the writer believes that the children 
involved were fairly representative 
of American children in general. 

Table I, gives the scores made by 
each of the 19 pupils on the Black- 
stone tests for each of the nine times 
they were tested. The average or 
mean for the class increased from 
25.1 at the end of the seventh week 
to 53.9 at the end of the fifteenth 
week. 

The average scores for the nine 
weeks are plotted on the chart shown 

and the learning curve is drawn. 

In order that comparisons may be 
made, certain other learning curves 
are included in the chart. One curve 
is based on the averages of the three 
highest scores in the experimental 
class, one on the average scores made 
by a class of college students con- 
ducted by the writer in the Teachers 


In general, the learning curve for 
the experimental class is_ slightly 
higher than that for the typewriting 
classes in the Chicago junior high 
schools, but it is below the curve for 
the classes in the Chicago senior high 
schools and the standard norms for 
the Blackstone tests for pupils in 
senior high schools. 

The curve for the average of the 
three best scores each week in the ex- 
perimental class corresponds quite 
closely to that for the class of college 
students. A distinctive feature of 
the curve for the experimental class 
is the fact that no flattening is yet 
present, while the flattening in the 
curve for the standard norms is such 
that if the experimental class had 
been conducted for a longer period 
its curve might possibly have caught 
up with that for the standard norms. 

Using the figures in Table I, the 
correlation between the average 
scores for a three weeks’ period and 
those for another three weeks was 
found to be very high, a fact which 
indicates a high degree of consistency 
in the tests used. The standard dev- 
iations are relatively small but in- 
crease slightly for successive tests. 
This indicates that within the group 
individual differences increase with 
practice. 


Certain correlations checked 


The correlation between the I. Q.'s 
of the pupils and their average scores 
in typewriting for the last three 

weeks of testing was found to 


be .608 + .098, which indicates 
a marked relationship between 
the two. This is contrary to the 
findings in the St. Louis high 
school classes.* 

A negligible correlation was 
found between the chronological 
ages of the students and the 
scores in typewriting for the 
last three weeks. The coeffi- 
cient is negative and, in this re- 
spect, agrees with the St. Louis 
findings mentioned above. 

A low but significant nega- 


five days a week for fifteen 

weeks. Nineteen pupils—eight 

boys and eleven girls—complet- Pupil 
ed the fifteen weeks of work. 
Seven were from the fifth grade, 
and twelve from the sixth grade. 
The average age was eleven 
The pupils were tested once 
each week during the last nine 
weeks by means of the stand- ga 
(These tests are of three min- 


duration, and 
and accuracy 
The achievement of 
pils was undoubtedly — influenced 
by a variety of factors. They were 
intensely interested in the work and 
the average I. Q. was slightly above 
normal, which may have affected the 
achievement favorably. A retarding 
influence may be charged to the large 
number of absences (although very 
few were ever absent without good 
reasons); the time of day at which 
the class was held; the length of the 
typewriting period; the fact that the 
chairs and tables used were regular 


utes’ 
speed 


measure 
combined ). 
the pu- 


College, University of Nebraska, at 
the same time as the experimental 
class. 
average scores made by classes in 
junior and senior high schools in 
Chicago during the first semester, 
1928-29, as reported by the super- 
visor of typewriting,® another shows 
the standard norms for the Black- 
stone tests; and another gives the 
averages of the three lowest scores 
in the experimental class. 


Table I—How 19 pupils scored in 


the Blackstone tests. 


tive correlation was found be- 
tween time absent and_ the 


scores in typewriting, which indicates 


a positive relationship between at- 


tendance’ and 
writing. 


Two curves are based on the 


achievement in  type- 


A slight positive correlation was 


found between the school marks for 
scholarship and the ‘scores in type- 
writing, while the correlation be- 
tween the school marks for citizen- 
ship and the scores in typewriting is 
practically neglibible.* 
marked relationship was found to be 
present between the marks in arith- 
metic and the scores in typewriting. 


However, a 


(Continued on page 38) 
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My Adventure In 


World Friendship 


Prize Story 


In which is related the facts of an unusual 
event in answer to the question the Journal 
asked its readers—‘‘ What Did You Do 
Last Summer That Proved Most Profitable 


to You In Your School Work This Year?2’’ 
By Mary R. Barnette 


Hughes High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


7 HAT DID I do last summer 
WU that has proved most profit- 
able in my school work this year? 
More revealing than Alice’s adven- 
tures in wonderland, more po- 
tential for civilization than all 
the conventional “credit” 
courses in existence was the 
experience in which I was 
privileged to share last sum- 
mer in Europe. Lest the 
reader think this a vain and 
prideful boast, I hasten to add 
that I allude to the present 
world movement to promote 
international understanding 
and friendship through per- 
sonal contact. 

Many humanitarians today are 
dedicating their talents and_ their 
fortunes to the outlawry of war. 
Knowing that another tragic catas- 
trophe, like the World War, will de- 
stroy civilization, these heroes of 
peace are seeking diligently and de- 
terminedly to leave to posterity a 
world freed from the red scourge of 
war. Can teachers find anywhere 
greater inspiration than the opportu- 
nity to sow in the mind of youth the 
seeds of lasting peace? 


The Geneva School 


As an envoy of good will I, with 
three others, was sent last summer 
by the Cincinnati Peace League to 
the Geneva School of International 
Studies for the purpose of studying, 
first hand, international relationships. 

Meeting six years ago at Prague, 
a group of young men who felt the 
need of a place where students of 
world affairs could meet to discuss 


the common problems of humanity 
asked Professor Alfred Zimmern, 
then teaching at Oxford University 
and known on both sides of the At- 


USINESS is one of the most 


powerful forces on earth 


help maintain international peace. 
It can hardly be doubted that all 
business teachers should find of 
special interest this fascinating 
‘Adventure in World Friendship’ ’. 


lantic as an ardent internationalist, 
to make possible such an opportu- 
nity. Complying, he founded the 
Geneva School of International Stud- 
ies in 1924. Since its inception the 
school has grown in prestige and 
usefulness. Last session it was at- 
tended by students from approxi- 
mately forty countries representing 
every major institution of learning 
in the world. 

The school is not only unique in 
the type of student it assembles but 
also in organization, purpose, and 
method. Students of the Advanced 
Course, limited to 120 persons pro- 
portioned according to nationality, 
are meticulously chosen. In addition 
to having had a specified background 
in history, economics, political sci- 
ence, and other social studies, they 
are required to speak English and 
French and to show promise of lea- 
dership.. Dr. Zimmern visited nine 
countries last year where he, in con- 
ference with University heads, se- 
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lected the Old World contingent. 
American representatives, numbering 
25, were elected by University au- 
thorities. Ranging in age from 18 
to 60, the student body, how- 
ever, consisted mostly of young 
men and women. Earnest, 
thoughtful, unassuming, most 
of these young people were se- 
rious students of human prob- 
lems. 

An Introductory and an 
Advanced Course composed 
the organization of the course 
of study. The former was 
open to the casual student of 
world affairs, and was divided 
into fortnightly units. Ad- 
mission to the Advanced Course, 
however, was contingent upon the 
student’s willingness to remain eight 
weeks. And this course consisted of 
eight units of lectures and discus- 
sions upon geography, history, eco- 
nomics, sociology, international law, 
art, literature, philosophy, and _polit- 
ical science as they related to in- 
ternational problems. Lecturers to 
the school were men of great pres- 
tige; they represented practically all 
the venerable universities of Europe 
and were undisputed authorities in 
their fields. 


to 


An intimate group 


It was indeed a rare privilege to 
sit at the feet of such scholarly men. 
Students attended two lectures each 
morning, one in English, the other in 
French. In the afternoons, they met 
in seminar session consisting of 
groups of fifteen each. Here they 
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sat around the conference table dis- 
cussing common problems, trying to 
understand each other’s point of 
view. It was indeed novel and re- 
assuring to realize in a personal way 
the friendliness of our European 
neighbors. We know now what we 
had long suspected—that the people 
across the water are just as desirous 
of living in peace and harmony with 
the rest of the world as we. Indeed 
I saw no evidence of belligerency in 
thought, word, or deed. 

Students had other points of con- 
tact besides those in the lecture room. 
Many social functions were given in 
their honor. Teas at the homes of 
the tutors, receptions at the beauti- 
ful villas near Geneva, formal 
dances at the hotels, lovely luncheons 
at the charming home of the Zim- 
merns on Rue du Jean Calvin, boat- 
ing on enchanting Lac Leman, excur- 
sions to the great glaciers of the 
Alps, little journeys to Chillon, Cop- 
pet, Great St. Bernard, and other 
places afforded opportunities for so- 
cial contact and they paved the way 
to a still better understanding. Too, 
students lived in pensions in groups 
of fifteen, each representing as 
many nationalities. Certainly, noth- 
ing was left undone in making it 
possible for every one to really 
know his “international” neighbor. 


Without the aid of diplomats 


What, you ask, was the result of 
this intimate commingling of 120 stu- 
dents representing such widely di- 
vergent racial and cultural back- 
ground? My reaction may seem 
trite, but it could hardly be other- 
wise—people are exactly the same 
the world over. So far as this 
group was concerned, education, 
the great leveler, had already done 
its beneficent work. lt only re- 
mained for personal contact to dis- 
illusion one of my fancied inferior- 
ity or superiority. For eight long 
weeks this assemblage met, frater- 
nized, and discussed the most deli- 
cate world problems without show of 
hostility or breach of courtesy. 

On the last night of the school I 
was particularly impressed. Dr. 
Zimmern was given a prolonged ova- 
tion in which there was no mistak- 
ing the admiration students had for 
this wonderful man. There were also 
many sorrowful leave takings. The 
ties of only eight weeks had grown 
strong and many lasting friendships 
had evidently been formed. 

The sum total of the experiment 
shows, it seems to me, that where 
people of sufficiently penetrable 


minds, and enough goodwill to un- 
derstand each other’s problems, come 
together around the conference ta- 


ble, the rational solution of any hu- 
man problem is possible. May we 
not hope that such a spirit will ulti- 
mately pervade that larger world of 
stern reality where common interna- 
tional problems have to be met and 
solved ? 

After the Geneva School of In- 
ternational Studies had closed, I re- 
mained in Geneva to attend the tenth 
Assembly of the League of Nations. 
It is not necessary to recount here 
the achievements of that historic 
body, for they are already known. 
After observing first-hand the great 
constructive work and high idealism 
of this unique organization, I came 
away converted. I heard the earnest 
pleas of great statesmen for world 
peace including the voice of Ram- 
say MacDonald declaring that his 


“Best Story Award” 


This story won the competition 
invited by THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION in its 
question “What Did You Do Last 
Summer That Proved Most Profit- 
able to You in Your School Work 
This Year?” 

Other authors, whose stories 
merited honorable mention are: 

M. E. Buzby, Easton High 
School, Easton, Pa. 

Everett B. Townsend, Jr., 
Hatch Junior High School, 
Camden, N. J. 

Howard M. Mumford, Bay 
Path Institute, Springfield, 
Mass. 

Phronsie Marsh, E. C. Glass 
School, Lynchburg, 

a. 

Nellie T. Shea, Oshkosh High 

School, Oshkosh, Wisc. 


government would sign the “optional 
clause” of the World Court—a step 
regarded as a very significant advance 
toward the outlawry of war. There 
also were the pregnant words of 
Stresseman asking responsible people 
to turn the minds of the young to 
the constructive ways of peace. And 
it was a tense moment in the Assem- 
bly when the great Briand, turning 
his face to the gallery, made an im- 
passioned appeal to women to use 
their influence to stop those who 
would sow in the minds of children 
the seeds of another war. There 
could have been no mistaking the tone 
and spirit of that body: old secret 
pre-war diplomacy is dead, and self- 
aggrandisement of nations is no 
more. I sincerely believe that the 
trend of European thought is unmis- 
takably toward the will and wish for 
a warless world. 


Of all my European experiencs 
last summer the scene that will |ip. 
ger longest in my memory was th 
laying of the cornerstone of the ney 
League of Nations building. On; 
sunny afternoon I stood in Arian 
park guarded by the immortal Alp, 
whose feet are lapped by Lac I¢ 
man’s blue waves, and witnessed the 
laying of a plain cornerstone at , 
ceremony almost bald in its simplic. 
ity. Before me unrolled the scroj 
of past history. On it I saw writtey 
in tears and blood the destiny oj 
the races of men, while before me 
lay the symbol of a new ave—a 
era in which unselfish men and 
women could, by conscious effor, 
avert the possibility of continued 
warfare and bloodshed. 

Will this age be equal to the great 
opportunity, or must posterity trod 
the same weary way? I seemed, too, 
to hear across the centuries the voice 
of the prophet: “And they shall beat 
their swords into ploughshares, and 
their spears into pruning hooks: na- 
tion shall not lift up sword against 
nation, neither shall they learn war 
any more.” 

“It is indeed the material and visi- 
ble embodiment of one of the noblest 
dreams ever vouchsafed to the mind 
of man”... I was startled out of 
my reverie by the words oi the 
speaker, Senor Guerero (Salvador), 
President of the Tenth Assembly. 
Other noble speeches followed. 
Striking the keynote of the occasion, 
Mirza Mohammed Ali Khan Forou- 
ghi (Persia), president of the Coun- 
cil of the League, said: “But now 
for the first time a building is about 
to be erected which will be the com- 
mon property of all peoples united 
in the same sentiments of confidence 
and brotherhood. On this same day 
on which we have the honor to see 
the foundation stone laid, we pray 
that it may truly be the symbol of a 
new age, that it may announce, like 
so many other buildings in the past, 
the development of a great and im- 
perishable ideal.” 


A well of philosophy 


But, you wonder, how is all this 
related to my school work? My ex- 
perience, in addition to enabling me 
to illuminate in countless ways my 
daily instruction in economics, Eng- 
lish, and civics, has furnished me ma- 
terial for a new and hopeful phi- 
losophy of life which I may pass on 
to my pupils whose plastic, unpreju- 
diced minds are fertile soil for the 
reception of ideals. And while phi- 
losophy is one of the most intangible 
things it is nevertheless the most nec- 
essary thing in life. Perhaps the 

(Continued on page 45) 
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Let’s Define Business 


In Educational ‘Terms 


By Herbert A. Tonne, Ph.D. 


HAT is Business, and what 
do we mean by Business 
Education? Leon C. Marshall* be- 
lieves that business education’s first 
problem is to determine the meaning 
of “business.”” If by business we 
mean “clerkship” we have one view- 
point—something tangible on which 
to base a definition. If, however, we 
consider business as synonymous 
with all gainful occupations, we get 
another viewpoint and business edu- 
cation becomes a far more compre- 
hensive field of work. 

In his ‘Education for Business” 
Leverett S. Lyon? defines business 
as “that scheme of economic organ- 
ization which is at present largely 
responsible for gratifying human 
wants.” If this definition is ac- 
cepted, everyone who is helping to 
satisfy human wants is in business. 
The doctor, lawyer, candlestick 
maker, teacher, preacher, and charity 
worker; all are in business. The 
term “business education” then be- 
comes inclusive of all vocational life. 

lf we think of education as the ad- 
justment of the individual to his en- 
vironment, and of business educa- 
tion as adjustment to business en- 
vironment, which includes all occupa- 
tional or human want-gratifying en- 
deavor, we shall have to recognize 
the preparation for professions and 
trades as a function of business edu- 
cation. But since business education, 
as commonly understood, does not 
do this, either the personnel of busi- 
ness education is not doing its task 
or our definition of business is 
wrong. 

Business education does not en- 
compass the preparation of physi- 
cians, and yet the work of the phy- 
siclan is necessary to satisfy human 
wants. At the present time business 
education does not even have a minor 
place in the training of the physician, 
although some of us think he could 
use some of it to a great advantage. 
This explanation, then, either 
is partly wrong, or else we business 
teachers have been doing only a 
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Courtesy Nation’s Business 


Hew broadly should we view Business 
Education when business activities by 
their very nature are vast and diversified? Is 
education for business a chip of education, or 
does it parallel all education ? 


This article is intended to provoke thought and 
discussion on these fundamental questions. 
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small part of the work properly as- 
signed to us. 

If we assume the definition is cor- 
rect, then business education includes 
not only what is generally given in 
business curricula, but also in agri- 
cultural education, in trade and in- 
dustrial education, in education for 
the professions, and in education for 
home membership. This we must 
recognize as being entirely too broad 
a field. Possibly all would agree that 
some contribution can be made to the 
education of all these workers by 
business education, but it cannot pre- 
sume to give all of the education for 
all of the workers. For certain pur- 
poses, we may think of our entire 
economic structure as being business 
in a large sense of the word, yet for 
practical educational purposes we 
must give the term a more limited 
meaning. 

Certain of our wants are secured 
directly from the environment 
around us; as, for example, a phys- 
ical need—food, or an aesthetic satis- 
faction—a beautiful sunset. Most 
of our desires, however, are satis- 
fied by means of the economic organ- 
ization which society is gradually 
perfecting. The work of this ge- 
neric institution—our economic or- 
ganization—is in general carried out 
through three subordinate  institu- 
tions: industry, business, and the 
professions. It must be realized at 
once that these divisions are not iso- 
lated but merge one with the other 

and are found in all other institu- 
tional and non-institutional life of 


society. Industry, 
under business 
management, takes 
care of the produc- 
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tion of the goods 


which we consume. 
The professions 
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become so highly 
technical that they 
cannot be dealt 
with in the regu- 
lar economic chan- 
nels. Business takes care of the 
management and distribution or mar- 
keting of the products and services 
of industry, of the management and 
distribution of the services of the 
professions and, in fact, of the man- 
agement and distribution of the serv- 
ices of all other phases of the work 
of society. As such it becomes the 
essential integrating element of the 
economic organization, rather than 
just another name for it. 


It is frequently suggested that this 
phase of our want-satisfying proc- 
esses is more properly termed Com- 
merce, and that education for this 
object of human endeavor should be 
called commercial education. Com- 
merce is commonly thought of as 


This chart shows business as one of the major divisions 
of our economic organization. The school leads invar- 
iably to business or the professions. 


merely the buying and selling of 
goods, generally on a large scale. As 
such it is more properly a part of 
business, rather than a synonym. 
This would seem to be essentially 
the reason why the term business 
education rather than commercial 
education is to be preferred. We 
seem to be hoping to help our stu- 
dents adjust themselves to a far 
greater part of our social life than 
just to the process of exchanging 
economic products. 


When a man is a maker of auto- 
mobiles we say he is in the auto- 
mobile industry; when, however, he 
undertakes the selling of automo- 
biles, we say he is in the automobile 
business. 

We are rather re- 
luctant to say that the 


& 
Oocr 


man in the automobile 
business is in “com- 
merce.” We reserve 
that term for people 
who connected 
with certain forms of 
transportation or for 
those who are ‘m- 
porters and exporters. 

Possibly because 
the restricted term, 
commercial education, 
rather than the broad- 
er term, business edu- 
cation, was used, cer- 
tain educators have 
held that this phase of 
education is merely 
the adjustment to cer- 


ordinate positions, 
such as_ clerkships, 
secretarial and book- 
keeping positions, and 
the operation of office 
appliances. It is true 
that these are parts of 


In the background of commercial pursuits remains a controlling factor—Business. 


the work of business 
(Cont. on page 33) 
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What Is Economics? 


A picture of this science for teachers and students 


O ask what is Economics when 
so many think they know the 
answer may seem foolish; but when 
the answers are found to be both 
varied and opposed the inquiry ap- 
pears less silly. The proverbial “man 
on the street’’ would dismiss the 
problem by saying that all Econom- 
ics dealt with was “the law of sup- 
ply and demand.” Joe College haz- 
ily remembering a stiff sophomore 
course in which he received a D 
grade might claim that Economics 
was wrapped in the law of diminish- 
ing returns and marginal produc- 
tivity. Others thinking of men who 
bore the title of Economist and 
knowing about what these Econo- 
mists wrote or spoke would derive 
the gist of Economics from those 
who were its prophets. 

One would point to Benjamin 
Anderson of the Chase National 
Bank and assert that Economics 
dealt with the intricacies of finance. 
Another knowing Edwin Gay of 
Harvard or E. L. Bogart of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois might claim that 
Economics was a special way of re- 
lating history so that emphasis was 
not on leaders or politics but on the 
common people, and the influences 
that determined how these folks 
made their living. A former Colum- 
bian who had taken courses under 
E. R. A. Seligman might believe that 
Economics was connected with taxa- 
tion. A University of Wisconsin 
alumnus recalling delightful hours 
spent with John R. Commons or 
Selig Perlman would be inclined to 
believe that Economics con- 
cerned with the organization of 
labor and the labor movement. 
Michigan friends of I. L. Sharfman 
would feel that Economics was con- 
nected with the regulation of public 
utilities. Then those who knew the 
books of Taussig, Ely, Marshall, or 
Clark would declare that Economics 
was none of the specialties already 
mentioned but was a body of prin- 
ciples which explained and coordi- 
nated these and other specialties. 

All of the answers are partly true, 
for the term Economics like charity 
covers a multitude of sins. Like 


charity, too, it begins at home and 


By Malcolm Keir 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 


has been defined as a kind of nation- 
al housekeeping. 

Economics at its source is a sci- 
ence. From this fountain head Eco- 
nomics divides into numerous sepa- 
rate streams, each of which may in- 
clude practical arts. Few business 
men have the time or the inclination 
to go to the source of Economics but 
they all more or less delve into the 
effluent streams and are mightily in- 
fluenced by these streams. In this 
article we hope briefly to explain the 
source and the streams, while in the 
article that follows we shali show 
why business men should be vitally 
interested in both the source and the 
streams. 


What the roots bring forth 


Economics has been defined as the 
study of social efficiency in the pro- 
duction, consumption and distribu- 
tion of wealth. The Economists who 
specialize in explaining this definition 
require at least 1,000 pages to carry 
their interpretation into all its rami- 
fications. It is obvious that we can 
do no more than suggest the import 
of the definition. 

First, notice should be directed to 
the words social efficiency because 
there are many methods of produc- 
tion, consumption and distribution 
which conceivably could be highly 
beneficial to an individual or even 
large groups and yet be harmful to 
society as a whole. Only what is 
truly beneficial to society is truly 
Economic. 

Secondly, Economists re gard 
wealth as that portion of valuable 
things which is scarce, appropri- 
able, transferable and having an ex- 
change value. Things may be wealth 
and yet immoral or illegal, and things 
may be wealth in different degrees. 
Thus in Economics wealth has an 
arbitrary meaning which does not co- 
incide with the popular idea of the 
word. 

By production an Economist means 
any act which gives things a greater 
exchange value. In general this 
greater exchange value results from 
a change of form, alteration of lo- 
cation, transfer of ownership or pos- 


21 


session, and preservation from a glut 
to a time of scarcity. It is economic 
production when a slab of clay is 
moulded and baked into a serviceable 
red brick. The greasy tank car that 
carries fuel oil from Oklahoma to 
cold New Hampshire is performing 
a productive service. Joseph’s stor- 
age of grain in the seven fat years 
for use in the seven lean years was 
an act of production and was Eco- 
nomic as Joseph’s Brothers discov- 
ered. 

Consumption is Economic when 
resources are used to satisfy a max- 
imum of wants with maximum sat- 
isfaction at a minimum of cost, min- 
imum inequality between individuals, 
and minimum waste. 

Distribution is another term to 
which Economists give an arbitrary 
meaning. The values created by 
production are divided among the 
agencies that cooperated in the pro- 
duction each getting a share propor- 
tional to its contribution in produc- 


Just what is the exact meaning of 

Economics and other subject matter is- 

sued under that name? Professor Keir 

hopes to make the title less obscure to 

business men and teachers of related 
subjects. 
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tion. This allocation of shares is 
what the Economist means by his 
term distribution. Since the agen- 
cies engaged in production are land, 
labor, capital and business manage- 
ment, the distributive shares are rent, 
wages, interest and profit. 
Inasmuch as Economic resources 
are scarce, it is necessary to appor- 
tion them among possible uses. In 
deciding possible alternatives we 
graduate choices into a scale of val- 
ues. The larger the group making 
decision the more accurate does value 
become. To express this value and 
to facilitate exchange, money and 
credit have become useful tools. The 
values expressed in money help de- 
termine the allocation of resources 
into their possible uses, and more- 
over, aid in fixing the proportions in 
which the productive agencies will be 
combined to carry on production. 
The Economist studies the manner 
in which values are derived, and then 
because the values are expressed in 
money, the Economist delves on the 
one hand into the rules that govern 
price and on the other hand into all 
the financial institutions and mechan- 
isms that deal with money. For the 
proper functioning of the whole sys- 
tem under our present order, the 
Economist relies on. competition. 


The Economics family 


What we have been outlining is 
known among Economists as Eco- 
nomic Theory or the Principles of 
Economics. It is intricate, some- 
times abstruse and has a vocabulary 
of its own. It appears far removed 
from ordinary business interest. Yet 
its first purpose is to discover the 
rules by which our business society 
operates and then to use the rules 
to predict the outcome of particular 
business plans, policies or activities. 
It has the further difficulty that its 
rules cover a dynamic not static sub- 
ject matter so that from time to time 
the rules must be modified.  Eco- 
nomics, therefore, is not an exact 
science immutable. The Economics 
of the day of Alexander Hamilton 
is mostly inapplicable in the day of 
Andrew Mellon, and probably what 
are now the rules of Economics will 
no longer govern in the days of Mel- 
lon’s great grandson. 

From the mother Theory of Eco- 
nomics, many progeny spring, each 
partaking of the mother but none so 
inclusive. Many of the offspring 
have families of their own. Thus 
there is the large brood included un- 
der the name Finance. The root of 
Finance is in Economic Theory, but 
Money and Credit often stand alone 
without much reference to the family 


tree. Derived from Money and 
Credit also is the great clan of Bank- 
ing and International Exchange. 
Likewise there is the coordinate 
branch Public Finance whose Cinder- 
ella is Taxes. The serfs for all these 
groups are Accounting and Statistics, 
both of which in their turn have 
such kin as Bookkeeping and Graphs. 

Ever since Malthus showed its im- 
portance Population has been a mem- 
ber of the group included in Eco- 
nomics. Likewise, Labor has stood 
out as a separate unit worthy of its 
own specialized learned expounders. 
Business Organization is still another 
economic specialty with its corps of 
devotees. This has a subspecialty, 
Monopoly, which again has deriva- 
tives in Public Utilities and Public 
Utility Regulation. Another group 
in Economics concerns itself with 
Resources and their Conversion. 

Finally, Economics has two differ- 
ent groups of historians, one record- 
ing the changes in the rules of Eco- 
nomics itseli—the History of Eco- 
nomics—the other explaining inter- 
national history in economic terms— 
Economic History. Moreover, the 
general field is divided again into its 
three main branches—Production, 
Distribution and Consumption, and 
each of these is studied by special- 
ists. 

What we are saying is that in the 
general field of Economics there are 
many specialties each with its own 
band of searchers after truth but all 
bearing the same title, Economists, 
and their findings are labeled Econ- 
omics. 


The term Economics then is some. 
think like the term Medicine. Jug 
as there is a body of knowledge anj 
theory common to all branches oj 
Medicine and just as the branches 
delve into minutiae and subdivide inty 
still more narrowed areas of medica 
inquiry, so too is this situation tru 
with Economics. While this appar. 
ent confusion in Medicine deceives 
no one into mistaking either the like. 
ness or the difference between 4 
gynecologist and a pharmacist, the 
similar apparent confusion in respect 
to Economics does leave people be. 
wildered. This is because in jour- 
neying through life most of us sooner 
or later come in intimate contact with 
Medicine and its practitioners; but, 
until recently. | Economics — was 
deemed an academic abstraction that 
touch no one’s practical life. 

It is mainly during the generation 
of men now actively in control of 
business and national affairs that 
Economics has shed its aristocratic 
exclusiveness and has become a fel- 
low in democratic business. When 
bankers and manufacturers put Eco- 
nomists on the pay rolls of banks 
and factories—as many now do— 
Economics is enlisted in the daily 
work of the community. How 
Economics serves business and _soci- 
et;. and how the Economists are be- 
ing thrust in the hurly burly of life 
instead of loitering in cloisters is the 
subject of the article that follows in 
the July issue of THE JouRNAL or 
BusINEss EDUCATION. 


Rule-Learning Gives Way to Practice in 
New Pitman Shorthand Methods 


A DEMONSTRATION _ lesson 

in the new Pitman shorthand 
methods was one of the principal oc- 
currences at the last meeting of the 
Pitman Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, held at the Hotel Astor, New 


President Sadie Krupp Newman 


York City. In this lesson, Miss 
Adelaide E. Maher, of the Julia 
Richmond High School, emphasized 
the fact that rule-learning has been 
relegated to the background and that 
students learn the subject by writing 
the exercises. 

Such is the keynote of the new 
methods—that students do far more 
writing and reading of shorthand. 
Nathan Behrin, Supreme Court re- 
porter, took this occasion to agree 
that far too much emphasis has here- 
tofore been placed on the learning 
of rules. 

The entire meeting was given 
over to the new Pitman textbook, 
and Mrs. S. K. Newman, of the 
Thomas Jefferson High School, 
president of the association, told of 
the cooperation of the teachers who 

(Continued on page 24) 
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66 
Tés routes to the mind 
—more efficient than ONE” 


To Professor Charles Miller, LL.B. and 
LL.M., former instructor in stenography 
and typewriting at Columbia University, 
goes the credit for the discovery of .. . 


The shortest-cut to typewriting pro- 
ficiency! 

Visual instruction from a _ regulation 
text-book is carried a step further in this 
modern, widely used method of typewriting 
instruction. “Voiced” instruction through 
the use of a permanent set of practice rec- 
ords “played” on reproducing Dictaphones 
provides the students with direct dictation 
at scientifically correct speeds. 


These reproducing Dictaphones, 
equipped with multiple tubes, serve, lit- 
erally, as individual instructors, covering 
a dictation speed-range of from five to 
sixty words a minute. 


Authorities agree that this visual-audi- 
tory union shows a student proficiency in- 
crease of from fifty per cent to sixty-five 
per cent—figures never before reached by 
any other system. 

Write us that you are interested. We 
will gladly furnish you with complete de- 
tailed information. 


Department of Education 


DICTAPHONE SALES CORPORATION 


206 GRAYBAR BUILDING 


New York, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JourNAL oF Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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(Continued from page 22) 
had conducted classes in the new 
method, and thereby helping greatly 
to compile the new book. 

John V. Walsh, of the Morris 
High School and New York Uni- 
versity, described the underlying con- 
struction of the new book. He said 
that three important departures in 


shorthand teaching have been incor- 
porated in the new book—the prin- 
ciple of covering the subject in one 
semester instead of two, the princi- 
ple of giving to each fundamental 
rule a degree of emphasis corre- 
sponding to the frequency with which 
that rule is used, and the opportunity 
for students to be prevented from 


using incorrect outlines during the 
study of principles. 

Mr. Walsh believes that the new 
method has made possible a saving 
of time in the presentation of the 
subject, a better knowledge of ‘the 
rules, greater facility in writing and 
reading shorthand, and a keener en- 
thusiasm for the subject. 


How We Surveyed 57 Chicago Firms 


By Lois Bennett 


Vocational Adviser, Vocational Guidance Bureau, Board of Education, Chicago, II. 


A 


time to make such surveys. 


Commercial Teachers’ 


Chicago. 


I‘ order to make plain the purpose 
of this survey I wish to make clear 
to you the general aim of the studies 
made by the Vocational Guidance 
Bureau of Chicago. This involves a 
little of the history of the Bureau, of 
which Miss Anne S. Davis is di- 
rector. 

The bureau has a small staff, seven 
persons, in the downtown offices of 
the Chicago Board of Education, and 
has twenty-six advisers in the junior 
and senior high schools of the city. 
In addition to the certification and 
placement of minors in the downtown 
office, material is prepared which will 
aid high school advisers in discharg- 
ing their duties. This material deals 
with occupations of all kinds, from 
the trades of butcher and baker to 
the professions of engineering or 
medicine. Demands from the schools 
for material are met, so far as is pos- 
sible, by our small staff. 

The purpose of all occupational ma- 
terial is to provide information, and 
in preparing it, therefore, we must 
be impersonal. Methods in gathering 
and assembling this material are 
adapted to the field to be covered and 
to the audience to which it is directed. 
For example, a study on beauty cul- 
ture for girls or on aviation for boys 
would not require statistical presen- 
tation, and could be written directly 
to the student. On the other hand, 
the study on “Clerical Positions for 
Boys in Large Chicago Offices” de- 


NUMBER of people who read this 
have made occupational surveys. 
Others may wish or be required at some 
This dis- 
cussion is for the purpose of helping the 
reader evaluate and use surveys already 
made and learn more about their prepara- 
tion. The complete paper was presented 
before the last meeting of the National 
Federation in 


veloped into a hunt for num- 
bers of juniors in certain jobs, 
and because of this develop- 
ment could not be presented 
in popular form. 

Unless the local aspects of 
an industry demand _ special 
study we avoid covering oc- 
cupations for which reliable 
surveys already exist. For as 
you know surveys are expen- 
sive, and the more thorough 
they are the more expensive they be- 
come. Not only are they expensive 
because of the time actually taken to 
do them, but because, when the staff 
is small, time must be taken from 
other projects. Our eftorts to avoid 
duplication we hope will be aided by 
the plan of the National Vocational 
Guidance Association to pool infor- 
mation of general value, such as the 
history of the industry and job an- 
alyses, and to leave to local bureaus 
the task of checking on local de- 
mands. 

In this survey a local study was 
thought desirable. Since I happen to 


have had many years’ experience in 
business I was asked to undertake it. 
The request was particularly in- 
teresting to me because of my first- 
hand acquaintance with Chicago busi- 
ness through jobs ranging from 
stenography to employment manage- 
ment in various types of firms. 

The printed copy of this study has 
a statement on its inception under 
the head “Scope and Method of 
Study” yet it might be worth while to 
restate it here so that you may see 
how the report evolved. 

One of our high school advisers re- 
quested information on opportunities 
in stenographic work for boys. Pre- 
liminary visits to agencies placing 
boys showed almost none __ being 
placed in such positions. It was then 
decided to find out directly from busi- 
ness firms what clerical positions, in- 
cluding stenography and typewriting, 
boys were holding and what relation 
their school preparation had to their 
work, 

In order to insure the source of 
information, firms were selected for 


Their first jobs with the Western Electric Company in Chicago. 
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Occupations Boys Girls Total 
NON-RECORDING ..... 2809 1287 4096 
Messengers ........... 92 169 861 
Office Boys and Girls.... 828 24 852 
Mail Clerks .......... 109 300 409 
173 449 622 
Stock Boys and Girls.. 493 125 618 
Shipping Clerks 21 21 
Receiving Clerks 150 
30 175 205 
68 45 113 
MACHINE OPERATING 327 583 910 
Addressing 21 28 
Calculating 479 687 
Duplicating 23 113 
Tabulating 66 
9 16 
RECORDING ........... _990 417 2107 
Junior Clerical ....... 971 112 2083 
Senior Clerical ....... 19 5 24 
STENOGRAPHIC ....... 24 4167 
Stenographers ......... 6 366 372 
Dictaphone Operators .. .... 4 
BOOKKEEPING ....... 8 15 23 
4158 4169 8327 
Male Female 
Total Office Employees in Large ‘ 
Office Study 28,256 18,090 
Total Stenographers in Large 
30 2,521 
Total Secretaries in Large Office 
Total Bookkeepers in Large Office 


visit which had well-organized _per- 
sonnel departments and would be 
able to give accurate employment fig- 
ures. Since the size of the sample of 
population covered must be suffi- 
ciently large to provide a basis for 
generalization the firms selected were 
also chosen because of the large num- 
bers of people employed. 

As an illustration, although only 
57 firms were covered in the study, 
the actual number of office employees 
found represents 23 per cent of the 
total number of office workers in 
similar occupations in Chicago, as 
enumerated by the 1920 census. Ten 
per cent, as you know, is considered 
a very fair sample. 

A questionnaire was prepared, tried 
out, and reconstructed. It was then 
presented by me personally to the 
employment managers or others in 
charge of employment in the firms 
selected for interview. Some firms 
were able to give the information in 
the course of the interview. Others 
kept the schedule and compiled the 
information from their records. Two 
large companies spent as much as two 
or three days’ time of one man in 
getting this information for me. I 
am confident that in almost all cases 
figures given were accurate. Of 
course I do not need to enunciate here 
any of the principles of interviewing. 
But those of you who have made sur- 
veys will know, and those who plan 
to make surveys may wish to know, 
that everlasting patience and perse- 
verance are required in getting fig- 
ures on employment even in well-or- 
ganized companies. 

Assembly of material after it is 
gathered is a mechanical task, the de- 
tails of which it is not necessary to 


go into. Interpretation of the data, 
following its assembly, requires the 
greatest care. In presentation an im- 
personal attitude must be maintained 
toward the facts found, which do 
often come out quite otherwise than 
one expects. For example, no one 
was more surprised than I| at finding 
so few boy stenographers as six in a 
total of 4,158 boy office workers. 

In fact, my own surprise was 
equalled by that of others on our 
staff, so much so that a second study 
of small offices was planned as a 
check on the findings of the first. The 
statistics have been accumulated into 
tables (Tables I, II, II1) to show the 
distribution of junior jobs in this sec- 
ond study as well as the tabulations 
on the first study and the combined 
results of both. 


Survey Tables I-II-III 


Occupations Boys Girls Total 
NON-RECORDING ...... _130 34 _ 164 
Office Boys and Girls.... 49 2 5) 
a 8 4 12 
Shipping Clerks ...... 2 niegs 2 
Stock Boys and Girls.. 8 +n 8 
MACHINE OPERATING. {8 48 _ 66 
Caleulating ........... 12 18 30 
Switchboard ........... 2 24 26 
2 
RECORDING ........... 
Junior Clerks ......... 19 33 52 
STENOGRAPHIC...... 10 114 124 
Stenographers .......... 8 51 59 
2 62 64 
Dictaphone Operators.. ..... 
SOOKKEEPING ........ 9 10 
178 238 416 
Male Female 


Total Stenographers in Small 

Total Secretaries in Small Office 

Total Bookkeepers in Small Office 


Procedure in getting the material 
for the second study was practically 
the same as in the first, except that 
more firms had to be visited to make 
the size of the sample adequate. 
Firms also had to be selected in a 
variety of neighborhoods to provide 
for any variation in boys’ work that 
comes from the type of district in 
which the firm is found. It is in- 
teresting to note that no radical dis- 
tribution of jobs or qualifications for 
them were found, so large was the 
sample of population covered in the 
first study. 

I have entered into this explanation 
of the gathering and preparation of 
material for these two studies in an 
effort to show you how we attempt to 
evaluate our own occupational sur- 
veys. The points I have tried to bring 
out are, of course, not discoveries of 
mine, but simply the guide posts 
which research workers attempt to 


Occupations Boys Girls Tota! 
NON-RECORDING ..... 3138 4533 
Messengers ........... 
( ffice Boys and Girls 3 26 869 
Mail Clerks ........... 128 306 434 
180 480 660 
tock Boys and Girls 505 126 631 
Re-checker of Stock.... 50 Fae 50 
hipping Clerks ...... 27 ree 27 
Receiving Clerks ...... 150 aes 150 
31 180 
Library Clerks ........ 51 102 
Checkers and Sorters 13 52 65 
MACHINE OPERATING. 365 644 1009 
7 27 34 
Duplicating ..........- 94 
Tabulating ........-..- 15 51 66 
Switchboard ..........- 4 33 37 
6 7 
RECORDING ..........-- 1020 1172 2192 
Junior Clerical .......- 1000 1167 2167 
Senior Clerical ........ 20 5 25 
3TENOGRAPHIC ....... __ 34 ‘1331 1365 
ere 14 440 454 
Dictaphone Operators... .... 48 48 
ZOOKKEEPING....... 10 25 35 
4567 4567 9134 
Male Female 
tal Office Employees in Com- 
Office Study .........- 0,765 20,654 
Total Stenographers in Combined 
Total Secretaries in Combined 708 


follow—reliability of source of ma- 
terial, adequate size of sample, accu- 
racy in assembling material and 
checking of results, and an imper- 
sonal attitude in presentation. Any of 
you can apply these criteria to any 
survey made. 

My survey is a local one, with ref- 
erence to numbers of workers on spe- 
cific jobs, requirements of employ- 
ers, and wage scales, it can only be 
considered as local in its application. 
Other metropolitan centers may, of 
course, draw comparisons from it if 
they consider their situation similar. 
But there has been no wish to imply 
in any way that the results of this 
particular study can be used, we will 
say, for Boston or New York. 

On the other hand, the job analysis 
contained in it can probably be uni- 
versally applied. It is, however, not 
as detailed as it should be for pur- 
poses of instruction in clerical prac- 
tice. For instance, junior clerical 
work has not been adequately defined 
and cannot be without very special 
inquiry into a large number of cases. 
There is a great deal to be done on 
this problem. 

Whether or not my survey has been 
useful to Chicago commercial teach- 
ers is out of my place to say. It was 
made primarily for purposes of voca- 
tional guidance and has been of par- 
ticular use to our bureau in showing 
the rising standards of employers 
with respect to the educational re- 


quirements they exact of employees . 


and the relation of ages to placement 
possibilities. The tabulation of actu- 
al jobs held is, of course, of prime in- 


(Continued on page 39) 
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IN THE SWING AWAY 
FROM STANDARDIZATION 


To the strenuous efforts on the part of 
educational leaders to emphasize and de- 
velop the natural talents of the individual! 
student, VARITYPER makes its contri- 
bution. 


For, if there is anything in this world 
deadly standardized, it is the typewriter 
and typewriting. 


On the altar of speed and efficiency, the 
personality, character and human touch 
of handwriting necessarily had to be sacri- 
ficed. It seemed impossible to effect a 
combination of ail these virtues until— 


VARITYPER came along 


When we tell you—an educator—that 
the VARITYPER not only has the nec- 
essary Speed and efficiency of the type- 
writer but provides the operator with the 
opportunities and facilities for individual 
and distinctive self-expression, we know 
that you will not be satisfied until you 
determine this for yourself. 


Anticipating your desire for 
complete knowledge of this flexible 
writing machine, we are prepared 
to furnish you with detailed infor- 
mation on the educational values 
of the V ARITYPER and its place 
in the classroom. 


VARITYPER INCORPORATED 


2 Lafayette St., N. Y. C. 


Make It Easier For Them— 
and For Yourself ! 


UCH as rubber absorbs the shock of pounding 

heels on pavement, Peerless Rubber Typewriter 
Keys absorb the shock of pounding fingers on typewriter 
keyboards. Typing becomes easier—less fatiguing-—pupils 
type more—consequently Jearn faster. 


Accuracy, too, is increased. The resilient, concave keys 
catch the finger tips where they strike—prevent errors 
due to uncertain touch. Speed increases as confidence 
grows. 


Make it easier for your pupils to learn—for yourself 
to teach. Equip their machines with Peerless Rubber 
Keys. Your pupils’ progress—their greater speed, accu- 
racy and eagerness to learn will make you glad you did. 


Write now for samples and special school prices. 


EERLESS 


KEY CO.., Inc. 


176 Fulton St. New York City 


DI 


Sea ting ... specially 
adapted for the 
Business School 


With half a century of experi- 
ence in seating schools of every 
character, the American Seat- 
ing Company is able to extend 
a seating service which has in 
many instances affected valu- 
able savings in space without 
sacrifice of comfort or efficiency. 


There are available desks and 
chairs of a type that add great- 
ly to the seating efficiency of 
your rooms . . . seating that 
brings you maximum capacity 
in a minimum amount of space. 


No. 117% Bookkeeping 
Desk and Settee. 


We are at your disposal .. . 
to show you how a careful se- 
lection and arrangement of fur- 
niture can reduce appreciably 
your rent overhead. Counsel 
costs you nothing—just write for 
the facts. Address Dept. B. E. 


American Seating Company 
14 E. Jackson Blvd. aps Chicago, Illinois 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


No. 114 Typewriter Desk. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue JourNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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Real Business E\ducation 
Is Economic Education 


An answer to ‘‘A Reply to Professor Shields’’—an article 


HE commercial teacher has 
much wider responsibilities and 
is a much more significant person in 
the whole scheme of education than 
he or she generally appreciates. But 


it is not until the business teacher 


realizes his wider obligations that he 
becomes truly important. When the 
significance of real business educa- 
tion is fully known, business teachers 
as a class will become a key group 
in the whole American educational 
scheme. 

My critique of business education 
which was commented upon in the 
May number of THE JOURNAL OF 
BusiNEss EDUCATION was written 
from the point of view that it is not 
necessary to laud its many excellen- 
cies but rather that we have reached 
a stage where self-criticism is not 
alone helpful but necessary for fur- 
ther growth. Professional growth 
comes not from smooth words and 
easy praise but rather from critics 
inside and outside the profession. 


The issues raised 


Professor Lomax took more than 
a thousand words to say three things: 
(1) that business education has two 
elements—social and technique, (2) 
that business educators have a pro- 
fessional spirit, (3) that business col- 
leges are useful institutions. With 
all these statements I agree and there 
is nothing in my little paper which 
appeared in School and Society that 
would indicate that I believe other- 
wise. The real issues which are not 
met in Dr. Lomax’ critique are these : 
(1) What is real business education ? 
(2) What is vocational education ? 
(3) Should not business teachers de- 
velop a code of ethics? 

My article was published with the 
express purpose of raising a number 
of issues with respect to these ques- 
tions rather than to define terms or 
dogmatically state what should be 


in the May issue 


By H. G. Shields 


Assistant Dean, School of Commerce and Administration, 


done about them. 

I have no objection to vocational 
education, nor have I any objection 
to the agencies which undertake this 
type of work. It is a question first 
of all of definitely defining the job 
and secondarily assigning the task to 
various institutions on the several 
levels of education. 

There is a real debate as to whether 
or not the large offering of technique 
subjects of the commercial type 
should be maintained in the second- 
ary curriculum. If we define the 
public functions as contrasted to the 
private functions we see that the 
business college has an important 
place in the educational scheme, for 
the business college undertakes to do 
a task by a private agency which may 
after all be a matter of private train- 
ing. 

There is no certainty that certain 
technique subjects should be taught 
at public expense. I for one believe 
the business college has a strategic 
and important place in the whole 
scheme of business education and I 
am inclined to believe that public 


-education has in many cases en- 


croached unnecessarily upon the 
grounds of the private business 
school. 

On the score of vocational educa- 
tion, one may say that it 


University of Chicago 


ness college can more quickly adjust 
itself to changing economic condi- 
tions than can public agencies 

A wage theory of vocational edu- 
cation is entirely tenable. Further 
research and thinking is necessary 
in order to offer definite conclusions 
on the point. My second article, 
“Some Economic Considerations In 
Secondary School Business Educa- 
tion” to be reprinted in the July is- 
sue of this magazine is only a start- 


ing point. 
A basis for business life 


With respect to the second issue, 
that of what is real business educa- 
tion, I have this to say: real busi- 
ness education is economic education 
—economic education not of the aca- 
demic sort, long on theory and short 
on facts, but economic education 
which will give the student a knowl- 
edge of the basic realities of busi- 
ness life and relationships. The basic 
science of business is economics and 
without a thorough grounding and an 
awareness of economic problems, 
much of the material included in 
secondary school business courses is 
purely additive and essentially su- 
perficial. (Continued on page 37) 


should be based entirely i connection with this rebuttal 


on the marketability of 
the skills which are 


given by Professor Shields, we 


taught. This definitely Gal] the reader’s special attention 


places an obligation on 


those who are engaged to the articles in this issue by Pro- 
in vocational training to fessor Keir and Dr. Tonne. It 


watch wage rates, for it 


is by means of wage can be repeatedly emphasized that 
rates that we can guage 
business education is fundamentally 


society’s appreciation or 


need of most vocations. 4 program of economic education. 


Private enterprise is 


usually more responsive Professor Shields claims this view- 


to such changes and it 
is possible that the busi- 
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Keeping Up With Teachers’ 
Associations 


N May 16 and 17, the Univer- 
sity of Iowa acted as host, for 
the fifth time, to the business edu- 
cators of the country, at its annual 
Research Conference on Commercial 
Education. 

Originating at the University of 
Iowa under the guidance of Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone, in 1926, this series of 
conferences has been a unique con- 
tribution. Attention has always been 
centered not upon amusement, inspir- 
ational talks based upon individual 
experience and debates on moot 
points of teaching, but upon carefully 
gathered evidence, statistical analyses, 
and experimental procedures. The 
theory upon which these conferences 
are based seems to be that disputed 
points can be settled not by debate 
but only by evidence; that “debates 
prove nothing except the skill of the 
arguer.” 

The following brief summaries at- 
tempt to give the gist of the findings 
of the investigations reported. Nec- 
essarily they are inadequate and in- 
complete, but the complete reports 
will be available later on in Vol- 
ume V of Research Studies in Com- 
mercial Education, which will be 
published by the University of Iowa. 


Guidance Through Junior 
Business Training 


A Plan for Vocational Guidance 
Through Junior Business Training 
was presented by Samuel Wanous, 
Commercial Instructor in the Ex- 
perimental High School of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He suggested that 
many of the choices made in error 
by students when selecting courses in 
high school and colleges might be 
prevented if each unit of the Junior 
Busines Training course included a 
discussion of the advantages and dis- 
advantages of that unit as a vocation. 
For example, banking could be dis- 
cussed as a vocation in the units on 
banks. He reports the results of an 
experiment in his high school where 
such a plan was tried and found to 
be successful. 


The Research Conference at the University of Iowa 


Building Clerical Courses on Facts, 
by L. L. Jones, of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Company, formerly of the 
Cleveland Public Schools, was a 
presentation of the Cleveland study 
of the duties performed by clerical 
workers. He showed how the duties 
were weighted and divided into 
groups to receive various degrees of 
emphasis in teaching. This study is 
valuable in courses in general busi- 
ness training, office practice, secre- 
tarial training, and any other courses 
which concern non-stenographic of- 
fice duties. 


Weighting Typing Errors 


Weighting Different Kinds of Typ- 
ing Errors was presented by Nobel 
Morrison, a graduate student at the 
University of Iowa. This study 
pointed out that errors are self-evi- 
dently of different degrees of seri- 
ousness and gave a scale for some 
thirty kinds of errors based upon 
judgments, made by careful business 
men. The results are usable for 
weighting penalties in teaching 
typewriting and provide the teacher 
with a list of the kinds of errors 
which are permissible in the business 
office—those which are acceptable if 
erased and corrected and those which 
render the letter unmailable. 


Malott on Standards 


J. O. Malott, Specialist in Com- 
mercial Education, at the United 
States Office of Education, spoke on 
“A State Program for Secondary 
Business Education, Based Upon 
Research,” in which he presented the 
various necessary functions of such a 
program and referred to various 
studies which point out the most 
promising lines of direction such 
functions should take. He also pre- 
sented a study of Standards of 
Achievement in Stenography where- 
in he summarized the many studies 
of this sort that have been made, and 
noted the lack of agreement as to 
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standard and the wide variations in 
requirements found in __ separate 
courses of study both city and state. 


Vision and Shorthand 


A Study of Eye Movements in 
Reading Shorthand, by Miss Ann 
Brewington, of the School of Com- 
merce and Administration at the 
University of Chicago, gave the 
latest developments of the plan re- 
ported in a previous meeting. A 
photographic record of the eye move- 
ments of teachers of shorthand, 
pupils, and stenographers revealed 
the natures of the difficulties which 
must be met and overcome in devel- 
oping efficient reading. Her charts 
of eye movements were extremely 
interesting. 

The Extent of Student Withdraw- 
als from Shorthand Classes, by Miss 
Myrtle Gaffin, of the Iowa State 
Teachers College at Cedar Falls, 
Iowa, who is a graduate student at 
the University of Iowa, gave the re- 
sults of a follow-up study of more 
than a thousand students who started 
shorthand in various high schools 
during the past three years, and 
showed the percentage who failed to 
complete the course, the percentage 
who secured positions where short- 
hand was used, and various other 
information. The percentage of 
failures was surprisingly high, and, 
on the other hand, the number who 
secured shorthand positions was so 
low as to raise serious questions as to 
what should be done about it to pre- 
vent the waste of time of the school, 
the teacher and the pupils. 


State Contests 


A New Type of State Wide Com- 
mercial Contests, was reported by C. 
M. Yoder, Director of Commercial 
Courses of Whitewater State Teach- 
ers College, at Whitewater, Wiscon- 
sin. He gave the plans which were 
put into effect this year in the state 
of Wisconsin for a set of compre- 

(Continued on page 31) 
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A New Typewriting Course 


“Simplified Touch Typewriting” has been especially prepared for schools 
requiring an intensive course, yet meeting all necessary needs for a complete 
study and practice of Typewriting and Business Practice. 
This course has been prepared for schools where the objective is training for 
the job. The author, R. F. Webb, (Commercial Teacher Training Depart- 
ment, State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa.), made a careful survey of busi- 
ness requirements. This survey was made in co-operation with business offices. 
ons in Mr. Webb obtained first-hand information with regard to what the business 
ae man desires in a typist. 

In addition, the author obtained from successful teachers of typewriting in- 
formation respecting the kind of material needed and the best method of its 


presentation. 
its in 
Ann Send for free copy of Webb’s Simplified Touch Typewriting, Intensive 
Com- Course—there is no obligation. When the course arrives, note the many clear 
= cut illustrations, sensible models, and the excellent practice material. 
e A package of forms and letter heads is available for students’ practice work. 
lOve- 
and, \ e 
Prentice-Hall, ine. 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
arts 
SUBJECTS 
iss COMMERCIAL COMMERCIAL 7 
Smith's Regents Review Books 


Question Book and 
Ils, Answer Book nswer 00 
compiled by Celia Allespach Compiled by Celia Allespach 


at 
ELEMENTARY bd 
na COMMERCIAL BOOKKEEPING 
re GEOGRAPHY Question Book compiled ll ~~ 


by Marie Nuese 


ed Question Book and Answer Book compiled by 
id ADVANCED 
BOOKKEEPING 
Question Book only, com- 
re Compiled from the New York State Regents 
: Also Published In All High School Examinations for the past 20 years, including 
f Subjects 1930. Used by business teachers everywhere. 


papers complete. Questions grouped for topical review. 
Answer books fully illustrated contain detailed explana- 
tions, helpful charts. They are a wonderful aid in train- 
ing pupils to answer final examination questions, help 


\ J HETHER you are a teacher or a student, Smith’s 
Regents Review Books will help you, just as they 
are helping thousands of others in business schools and 


colleges, high schools, private schools and grammar 
schools of the United States and Canada. All the New teachers in preparing tests, and making sure that all 


York State Regents examination questions and answers points have been covered. The cost is so small each 
for the past 20 years bound in book form, all recent pupil can have one. 


Question Books or Answer Books, 40cea.; 
35c ea. in lots of 6; 30c ea. for 12 or more. 


If you are unfamiliar with these helps send 40c for a 
te your Or for free catalog. Send me the Smith’s Regents Review Books as 
listed on attached sheet. Also free catalog of 


| | 

| 
W. Hazleton Smith caching hls | | 

| | 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 
510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Enclosed is $........ 


510 Walker Bldg. Buffalo, N. Y. 
PUPILS LIBRE TO USE SMITH’S 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Bustness Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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McGraw-Hill 


brings to your attention 


A Case Book of 76 actual 
cases constituting a record of 
typical business operations. 


AN INTRODUCTION 
BUSINESS 


By 
Horace N. Gilbert 
Assistant Professor of Busi E 


California Institute of Technology 
and Charles I. Gragg 


Editor, Harvard Business Reports 


386 pages, 6x9, $3.00 


A case book of business activities, it provides an 
elementary approach to the study of business and 
covers the whole field from organization to market- 
ing. Typical examples of American businesses are 
taken, and instructions drawn from their methods. 
The five major topics are: 


I. General Business Organization. 
II. Promotion of Business Enterprises. 
III. Business Finance. 
IV. Industrial Management. 
V. Marketing. 


This is a first book on business organization and 
administration for beginning students. Because all 
of the material is a report of actual business situations 
and happenings the student finds the whole book of 
absorbing interest. He gains a sense of sitting in at 
the meetings of the management of 76 different firms 
and of seeing definitely for himself just how these 
firms handle their everyday problems of policy and 
procedure. 


Cleans Typewriter Type 
Without Soiling Fingers 


Just a sweep or two with the Solvene 
Brush cleans all dirt, ink and paper out of 
the typewriter type. No ink stained hands 
—no bother. Dries immediately —leaves 
no trace on. type or paper. Won’t stain 
hands or clothing. 


Also Cleans 


—Rubber Stamps— Numbering 
Machines—Stencils. Order San- 
ford’s Solvene fromyourstationer. 


SANFORD MFG. CO. 
Chieago New York 


Also in 1% ez. Bottle 


A SANFORD PRODUCT 


ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York. 


You may send me a copy of Gilbert and Gragg’s An Intro- 
duction to Business, $3.00, on approval. I understand that I am 
to return this book after a reasonable period of examinaticn unless 
I either notify you of my intent to adopt it in my classes cr 
remit for it. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


Curriculum Making in 
Business Education 


Just Published by the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associati 


Three hundred and sixty pages devoted 
to principles and problems of curricu- 
lum making in junior and senior high 
schools, junior colleges, collegiate schools 
of business, day continuation schools, 
private business schools, and private 
teacher-training institutions. 


The fifty-five contributors include lead- 
ing general and business educators of 
this country. 


AN OUTSTANDING AND 
AUTHORITATIVE BOOK! 


Send $2.50 to 

EDWARD J. MCNAMARA 
155 West 65th Street 

New York City 
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(Continued from page 28) 
hensive tests in various commercial 
subjects which are expected to give 
much more complete pictures of stu- 
dent achievement than have been 
available from the old-type copy.ng 
and transcription tests. 

These tests were given to all the 
students in every class which partici- 
pated and fairly represent the 
achievennents of entire classes, rather 
than the team achievements of a few 
of the most able students. This 
state-wile program is in line with the 
newer developments of state con- 
tests and promises much. Copies of 
the tests used may be secured at a 
small cost from Mr. Yoder. 

The “Reactions of Commercial 
Teachers to Commercial Contents” 
was given by Miss Frances Bots- 
ford, a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. She based her con- 
clusions on a survey of the opinions 
of teachers who had participated in 
commercial contests and recommends 
that mass contests be substituted for 
individual and team contents and that 
comprehensive tests take the place of 
the copying and transcription tests 
of the past which have measured so 
small a part of the things which a 
typist or stenographer must expect 
to be able to do. She also gave a list 
of the common objections to con- 
tests and of the recommendations 
given by the teachers as to methods 
of improvement. 


Single Periods In 
Typewriting Best 


The Relative Efficiency of Double 
and Single Periods in Typewriting, 
by Miss Bessie A. Young, of West 
Waterloo High School, Waterloo, 
lowa, a graduate student at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, gave the findings of 
a series of tests of several thousands 
of students of typewriting in many 
towns and states. Parts of the group 
were studying double periods and 
parts had only single periods. The 
tests were comprehensive in nature, 
consisting of ten sections. 

Prior to this report there has been 
a general opinion among commercial 
educators that double periods are in- 
efficient but complete evidence has 
been lacking. Miss Young’s results, 
covering so wide a territory and so 
large a group of pupils may now be 
cited as authoritative. She finds that 
while one group excels in one test 
and the other group in other tests, 
the. general results show the single 
period group slightly ahead. Hence- 
orth, commercial teachers should 


not be lacking for proof of their as- 
sertions that double periods are un- 
necessary. 


More Weight On 
Typing Accuracy 


Weighting of Speed and Accuracy 
in Typewriting was the subject of a 
report by Miss Florence Bailey, a 
graduate studen at the University of 
Iowa. She pointed out that the pres- 
ent commonly used system of penal- 
ties for errors is based upon no ac- 
curate analysis of facts and that we 
have not really known how much 
important one factor is than the 
other. 

Miss Bailey tested a group of 
stenographers on the job and com- 
pared their speed and accuracy rec- 
ords separately with efficiency ratings 
of a special kind which she secured 
from their employers. She finds that 
neither speed or accuracy is as impor- 
tant as has been rather commonly 
thought, that is, the best rated sten- 
ographer or typist is by no means 
always the fastest and most accurate 
typist. Furthermore, she finds that 
the correct weighting of speed and 
accuracy is probably two to one, that 
is twice as much weight on accuracy 
as on speed, and she recommends a 
rather simple procedure for weight- 
ing contest results in a manner which 
will be statistically sound. 


Faster Typing When 
Erasure Was Used 


An Experiment with Erasing in 
Typewriting, reported by Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone, Head of the Division of 
Commercial Teacher Training at the 
University of Iowa, started a consid- 
erable display of verbal fireworks. He 
stated that for some time he had been 
wondering whether or not teachers 
have been developing the wrong at- 
titude toward erasing, making it a 
surreptitious means of escape from 
a penalty rather than an unwelcome 
but necessary procedure when a mis- 
take has been made. 

Samuel Wanous of the Experi- 
mental High School at lowa carried 
on a controlled group study for a 
semester with beginning typists. In 
one group the students were handled 
in the traditional fashion. When they 
made an error they went on and ac- 
cepted a penalty. The other group 
were instructed at the beginning of 
the course in the best known methods 
of erasing and were then required, 
under very heavy penalties, to erase 
each error and to correct it, in daily 
exercises and in tests. The penalty 
for an error is commonly about ten 
words deduction, any error not erased 


was penalized forty words, whereas, 
if it was corrected neatly, no penalty 
was given. The two classes were 
tested periodically throughout the 
term and strangely enough the eras- 
ing class wrote consistently more 
rapidly and more accurately. Here 
indeed is food for thought. 

The meetings were closed by E. 
W. Barnhart, Chief of Commercial 
Educatioin Service, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, of 
Washington, D. C., in a Summary 
of Recent Significant Research Find- 
ings in Commercial Education. He 
mentioned and gave the significant 
points of a large number of studies 
with which his wide acquaintanceship 
with commercial educators has made 
him cognizant and suggested various 
avenues for profitable studies for the 
future. 

On Friday night the national com- 
mercial teachers’ fraternity, Pi 
Omega Pi, provided a banquet for 
the delegates under the leadership of 
Miss Ruth Hoadley of the Univer- 
sity of lowa and of P. O. Shelby, of 
the State Teachers College of Kirks- 
ville, Missouri, who acted as toast- 
master. This provided a very en- 
joyable lighter note to the other de- 
liberations of the conference. 

These research conferences have 
had a peculiar appeal to a selected 
group of commercial educators. 
Those who have a scientific attitude 
and who are interested in the solu- 
tion of problems on a factual basis 
rather than on a basis of mere opin- 
1on and experience have been diligent 
in attendance, a large proportion hay- 
ing been present at each of the five 
annual meetings. 


The 


Convention 


HEN the sixty-eighth annual 

meeting of the National 
Education Association convenes at 
Columbus, Ohio, on June 28, the De- 
partment of Business Education, un- 
der the leadership of J. L. Harman, 
will place in the foreground the rela- 
tions of business and business educa- 
tion. Mr. Harman is president of the 
Bowling Green Business University, 
Bowling Green, Ky., and his prepa- 
ration for his department’s meetings 
at the N. E. A. convention can be 
counted upon to offer many oppor- 
tunities for members to show their 
strength in business teaching. 


The Department of Business Edu- . 


cation sessions will be held in the 
afternoons of the convention .pro- 
gram, from Monday, June 30 to 
Wednesday, July 2. Miss Pattie L. 
(Continued on page 33) 
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Leaders in Elemeniary and Advanced Accounting 


20TH CENTURY 
ACCOUNTING 


The school which desires to offer a complete course 
in accounting will do well to use 20th CENTURY 
ACCOUNTING as the elementary text. 


This standard textbook not oniy conforms with 
modern accounting procedure and the latest income 
tax and other government rulings, but it is written 
to accord with the latest educational ideas. A logi- 
cal method of approach to the subject is used, the 
material is arranged in a most interesting manner, 
and an unusually large number of illustrations add 
to the attractiveness of the book. 


Exercise blanks, practice sets, teachers’ keys, a 
teachers’ manual, and other helps are provided. 


SHERWOOD’S 
ACCOUNTANCY 


This series of four texts follows the same general 
plan of presentation used in 20th CENTURY AC- 
COUNTING; he~ 2, is well adapted for courses in 
advanced accoun ~ following 20th CENTURY AC- 
COUNTING. 


SHERWOOD’S ACCOUNTANCY consists of: 


Fundamentals of Accounting 
Constructive Accounting 
Income Tax Accounting 
Fundamentals of Auditing 


Each of the texts has been written in accordance 
with a general plan, yet each is independent of the 
others. This makes it possible for a school to use 
the entire series, or any individual text if special 
courses in accounting are to be offered. 


June, 1939 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 


Cincinnati New York 


PRINCIPLES 
of MODERN 
BOOKKEEPING 


By Julian H. Saypol 


Officially listed for basal use, for five 
years from July 1, 1930, by the State 
Textbook Commission.of KENTUCKY 


Since Principles of Modern Bookkeeping was pub- 
lished: in the fall of 1929, it has been introduced suc- 
cessfully into many large school systems. In New 
York City alone it is being used by such schools as 
the Alexander Hamilton High School, the Haaren 
High School, the Julia Richman High School, and 
P.S. No. 43 (Junior High School), and many others. 


Even your slower students will learn from this 
simplified balance sheet text because the instruction 
is so clearly and interestingly given. 


259 pages. Cloth bound. List price, $1.60. 


The H. M. Rowe Company 
626 North Gilmor Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Write for our new catalog, “Rowe Books!” 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 
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San Francisco 


Chicago 


HUNDREDS of SCHOOLS 


Are now satisfied users of 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSES 


AUTOMATIC 
NO TYPE 


Prepare your students for the 
Business World by training 
them to become proficient in 
the use of this up-to-the- 
minute Duplicator. 


Read the interesting material contained in our booklet 


“SPEEDOGRAPH IN MODERN BUSINESS” 
A COPY WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 


THE BECK DUPLICATOR CO. 
NEW YORK 


438 BROADWAY 


NO STENCILS 
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J. L. Harman presides 


(Continued from page 31) 
Sinclair, of the Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Ga., is secretary of 
the Business Education department. 

A report of this department meet- 
ing will appear in the July issue. 


Let’s Define 


Business | 
(Continued from page 20) 


education. If, however, this is all 
that is to be included in our field of 
education we should call it cler- 
ical education, for that is about 
all it would amount to. It has 
even been suggested that the prepara- 
tion given in collegiate schools of 
business cannot properly be called 
business education. If it is not edu- 
cation for business, what is it? 

_ In every phase of human activity, 
in every human endeavor, whether 
in that phase of our institutional life 
called business or elsewhere, there are 
certain activities which are typical of 
business life and which may be called 
business activities. Industry must 
produce in a businesslike manner ; the 
professional man will hardly succeed 
unless he uses good methods of 
business in managing his work. One 
of the major causes for the weak- 
ened condition of the home in con- 
temporary life is the fact that our 
social reorganization has put the 
home on a less businesslike basis. 
The church has in many places lost 
its ability to fulfill its high social 
mission because it is not organized 
in accordance with sound principles 
of business. Paul S. Lomax has 
Tepeatedly pointed out that busi- 
hess is in many senses an integrating 
force among the various institutional- 


ized phases of our social structure. 
Business is the woof which binds to- 
gether the warp of our social fabric, 
thus making a functioning pattern 
out of what probably would other- 
wise be a disorganized and conflicting 
chaos. 

With this viewpoint in mind it can 
be seen that two types of business 
education are desirable :* 


1. Social business education in 
which each and every individual stud- 
ies the business organization and man- 
agement of all social institutions in 
terms of the nature and value of their 
contributions to gratifying human 
wants, and in which each and every 
individual seeks to acquire appropriate 
business conduct in all his social rela- 
tionships. 

2. Vocational business education in 
which certain individuals of desirable 
abilities and personal qualities prepare 
themselves to be efficient wage-earn- 
ers in certain office and executive oc- 
cupations. 


It will be noticed that in our sec- 
ondary schools we have been giving 
far more attention to the second type 
of education, even though the first is 
more important socially and_ influ- 
ences a far larger number of pupils. 
“It is likely that the first type of 
business education will have an in- 
creasingly larger place in the busi- 
ness curriculum of our secondary 
schools, reserving the second type 
more and more to junior colleges 
and other institutions of higher edu- 
cation.””* 

It can be seen that business is a 
field of endeavor which cannot be 
described in a brief sentence or two. 
Business education is a very ramified 
field of education touching almost 
every other type of education. It is 
this characteristic of business edu- 
cation which makes it so important 
in the work of the secondary school 
and even of higher education. As an 


integrating element in the various ar- 
bitrary and sometimes disorganized 
divisions in our educational system, 
ii should occupy an_ increasingly 
prominent place in the high school 
curriculum. 

There is need for more thought 
on the meaning of business and busi- 
ness education. The viewpoint ex- 
pressed in this article is naturally an 
individual one. As such it is open 
to evaluation and adjustment in 
terms of the experience of others. It 
has not been the purpose of this ar- 
ticle to give a final answer to the 
question of what business is and 
what we mean by business education. 
The article has tried to show that we 
must give careful attention to this 
problem. It can be seen that it is 
a rather intricate subject which re- 
quires much thought and for which 
no final answer can be given. As 
times change, and as education and 
business progress to higher levels, 
our attitudes, knowledge, and prob- 
lems wil change. This will require 
constant re-evaluation of present 
theories and practices. 

It is hoped that these ideas will 
stimulate other persons either to 
modify its presentation where neces- 
sary or to state another viewpoint. 
This is one of the types of problems 
which associations of business teach- 
ers should attack. It is time that the 
leaders in business education get to- 
gether and decide just what they in- 
clude in the field. On the basis of a 
well understood and commonly ac- 
cepted terminology, many of the ap- 
parent differences of opinion caused 
by different meanings applied to vari- 
ous terms will disappear. 
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Teaching the Business Teacher 


CIOMEWHERE, sometime it must 

have been said that the Ameri- 
can teaching body to be effective 
should depend a great deal on the 
common interest and the common 
purpose which binds it together. 
Bringing this same principle into 
closer view we see a common purpose 
and a common interest in the training 
of business teachers whenever the 
effectiveness of their preparation is 
questioned. Such preparation for 
the teaching of business subjects de- 
pends not a little upon the unifying 


force contributed by the Schools of 
Commerce and Business Administra- 
tion and the Schools of Education. 

We asked W. W. Charters, direc- 
tor of the Bureau of Educational Re- 
search, College of Education, at the 
Ohio State University, Columbus, 
Ohio, to contribute his opinion. Here 
is his answer: 

In training teachers for the secon- 


dary field the responsibility should be © 


a joint responsibility and the training 

should be a cooperative activity: A 

committee of the colleges should 
(Continued on page 35) 
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HERE IS 
A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 


June, 1930 


THE WAY TO SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


is through the Summer Normal Course at 
Gregg College from July 7 to 
August 15, 1930 


A Swift Survey of Summer 
Schools 


What is being done by those teachers who are 
filling the s i i 
This course provides most unique and resultful instruc- deanelenennel months with study will be 


tion in methods of teaching shorthand, typewriting, secre- an important part of the July and August 
tarial practice, bookkeeping, and related subjects. The course issues 
is of unusual interest to experienced teachers, and is well- : 


nigh indispensable to the beginner. The trend of courses and attendance at sum- 


mer sessions in the leading schools will be 
given special attention in the articles and 
news that comes to you from The Journal of 
Business Education during the next two 
months. 


Free placement service. Gregg Normal graduates get 
positions. 


Plan to spend your vacation at Gregg this summer, thus 


combining pleasure with profit. The cost is small; the re- 
sults satisfying. Write for bulletin today. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 


225 North Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIl. Don’t miss the next two issues! 


SUMMER 
SCHOOL 

FOR 

COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


Three Months Divided Into Two Terms 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 24 to Aug. 15 


Your last opportunity to complete your work fcr degree with 
minimum attendance. Two summer sessions before new 
requirements go into effect. 


RIDER COLLEGE 
65 YEARS 
Send Credits NOW for Evaluation 


Trenton, N. J. 


First begins June 9—Second July 14, 1930. Twelve college 
hours offered. Accredited by University of Kentucky. Pos- 
sible to graduate by taking summer school work from year 
to year. 


ENROLL NOW 


For Your Summer Session 


Write for Summer School Bulletin 
COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Bowling Green, Ky. 
TRIPS TO MAMMOTH CAVE AND CHATTANOOGA. 


Why not write these advertisers 
for full particulars? 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15, 1930 


Courses in Commercial Education include Principles of Commercial Education, Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education, 
Research Studies in Commercial Education, and special methods courses in bookkeeping, typewriting, Gregg Shorthand, Isaac Pitman 
Shorthand, filing, and elementary business training. 

In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in accounting, business mathematics, banking and finance, business English, busi- 
ness law, economics, advertising, salesmanship, retailing, economic geography, management, marketing, and in the general fields ef secondary 
education, teachers-college and normal-school education, and college education. 


Registration Period—July 3 (Thurs.) July 4 (Fri.) July 5 (Sat.) July 7 (Mon.) 
For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York University, Washington Square East, New Yoris, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JourNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 
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(Continued from page 33) _ 
make a demand and supply study in 
order to discover the positions for 
which training should be given. These 
positions should be those which, on 
the one hand would be most useful 
to the community, and on the other 
hand provide the best opportunities 
for the graduates. This committee 
should then set up the objectives of 
commercial education and should de- 
termine the optimum content of high 
school courses which will realize these 
objectives. In reaching these deci- 
sions they will make all the necessary 
investigations and consult all persons 
who have significant information on 
the subjects of investigation. 

When this has been done, the 
committee should carry on three ad- 
ditiona! activities. In the first place, 
they should determine the minimum 
required courses that should be car- 
ried in the college of Commerce and 
in the College of Education in order 
that students may be as well trained 
as possible for the proposed pos:-t:on. 
In the second place, some attention 
should be paid to elective courses in 
both colleges which would give stu- 
dents opportunity to prepare them- 
selves along their individual lines of 
interest. In the third place, they 
should formulate policies and see that 
they are installed, to the effect that 
the teachers who offer these required 
courses in education and in commerce 
shoul be selected jointly by Deans 
of the two colleges or by their rep- 
resentatives. 

] feel that this consideration is very 
important. The instructors should 
be familiar with both fields. For in- 
stance, the professors of education 
should know what the activities of 
commercial teachers are in the field, 
and the professors in the College of 
Commerce should likewise know 
what these activities are. This is 
necessary in order that the courses 
should be practical and functional. 

When the proper teachers are se- 
lected, the other matters are matters 
of detail. 


Register in Education 


The point on which the greatest 
amount of difference of opinion and 
conflict arises is the question of the 
allocation of different students with- 
in one college or the other. My own 
conviction is this. Since we are 
training teachers it would appear 
that the college in which they should 
register is the College of Education. 
In the cooperative procedure which 
I have set up, the subject-matter in 
which the College of Commerce is 
Interested is safeguarded by coop- 
eration in the selection of the teach- 
ers of the courses. 


Teacher graduates in Business Education should have had the bene- 
fit of cooperation between the faculties of Education and Commerce. 


In brief, the solution of the prob- 
lem lies in cooperation, rather in con- 
flict. ‘ The college of education 
should be controlled by procedures 
such as the foregoing, in order that 


the best possible training in subject 
matter can be given. Similarly, the 


College of Commerce should be in- 
terested in the best possible training 
in the techniques of teaching. And 
both colleges should work to the 
common end of providing excellent 
instruction for the young men and 
women who are about to enter busi- 
ness. 


New Data on Courses in 
Business Management 


O. MALOTT, specialist in 
J « commercial education, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. 
C., has recently issued in Circular 
No. 13, some data on the courses in 
Business Organization and Manage- 
ment taught in colleges and universi- 
ties. Reports have come in from 
329 of these schools of collegiate 
grade, each offering Business Organi- 
zation and Management under vari- 
ous titles in the curriculum. Eighty- 
three such titles are reported, among 
them: 


Curricula 
General Business 
Business Organization, 

or 

Management 
Factory or Production 

Management 


Institutions 


Personnel Management 


or 
Industrial Relations .......... 14 
Commerce ... 13 
Commerce Engineering ....... 9 
Credits and Collections ....... 5 
Business Administration 
as applied to electrical, 
chemical, machine and 


The courses in Business Organiza- 
tion and Management offered by in- 
stitutions that do not have curricula 
in this field may be elected by stu- 
dents majoring in other subject-mat- 
ter fields. 

Of these 329 institutions the. 
courses in Business Organization and 
Management were allocated as fol- 
lows: 


(Continued on page 42) 
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Congratulations Are Due 
ICHMOND, Va.—The Smithdeal Busi- 
ness’ College, Inc., 
being the first private school to be accepted 
under the new State Board of, Education 
accrediting requirements. It was last No- 


vember that the State Board of Education . 


adopted the resolution to establish stan- 
dards for private business ‘schools and 
colleges in the state and invited the various 
institutions to apply for this state endorse- 
ment.’ The standards upon which accredit- 
ment is awarded apply to _ teachers, 
entrance requirements, buildings and equip- 
ment, record of successful operation, 
financial responsibility and content of 
courses. 

The Smithdeal College was founded in 
1883, is a member of the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial Schools, 
and is conducted in a manner quite ‘similar 
to the country’s largest universities. V. E. 
Jernigan is vice- President and manager. 


Old School In 


St. Paut, Minn.—The Rasmussen 
Practical Business School celebrated its 
30th anniversary by moving in a new and 
more modern location. The school is now 
situated at 63 East 5th Street, St. Paul, 
where two entire floors have been specially 
built and arranged for the institution %:_. 

* 


Lectures On 
Business Training 

SoutH PasapENA, Catir.—A. B. Zu 
Tavern, who last year organized the Com- 
mercial Text Book Company here, will 
lecture during June and July at the Bowl- 
ing Green Business University, Bowling 
Green, Ky.; the State Teachers’ College, 
Muncie, Ind. ; the University of Iowa, 
Iowa City, Ia.; the University of Cincin- 
nati, Cincinnati, Ohio, and on his return 
trip will visit the leading western teacher- 
training schools. 


Lecturer-Publisher 


Mr. Zu Tavern is the author of several 
textbooks and was formerly a representa- 


enjoys the honor of”: 


« 


“designed for -general business training 


News—Ideas—Suggestions 


tive of the South-Western Publishing 
Company. He has published under his 
own name “Business Training’; “The 
Goodman Store Business Practice Set,” a 
. textbook and a correlated laboratory set 


“ courses; “Filing and: Finding,” a complete 
‘unit in the fundamentals of filing with a 
practice outfit. His lectures this summer 
will be confined to the subject “Methods of 
Teaching Business Training.” 

‘ * * 
During the Summer 

New Yorx, N. Y.—Miss Julia M. 
Myers, Instructor in Commerce at the 
Iowa State Teachers’ College, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa, will attend Columbia Uni- 
versity’s summer sessions this year. While 
Sidney Schiff, at the Patrick Henry High 
School, Cleveland, Ohio, will work for 
his Master of Arts Degree at Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland. 


Miss Myers to Columbia 


Hoover’s School 


Cuicaco, Itt.—In a recent issue of the 
American Seating Company’s house organ, 
“The Seater,” we notice attractive pictures 
and a description of the school which 
President Hoover and a few friends ar- 
ranged to have built in the Blue Mountain 
Region of Virginia. The school is of 
course finished now and appears to be a 
model with latest blackboard, seating and 
lighting equipment. 


Outside Help 

Granp Rapips, Micu.—Leslie A. Butler, 
superintendent of schools, in working out 
new courses of study for the pupils en- 
rolled in the business departments of the 
city’s high schools, organized a committee 
on commercial education whose duty it 
was to seek the advice of business people. 
His reasons: “Since problems confronting 
the business person and the teacher are 
similar, it seems logical, before attempting 
any revision of courses, that the committee 
should have the viewpoint of a number of 
our business people. Such suggestionss as 
might be given would enable a closer cor- 
relation between school training and the 
needs of the business, office.” 


Free Film Directory 

DAVENPORT, IowA—A directory of 16 
mm film sources is being published by the 
Victor Animatograph Company of Daven- 
port in which is listed the sources—not 


36 


titles—of films for use in schools and for 
entertainment. The listing shows whether 
films are supplied free by the source given 
or sold or rented. The information cop. 
tained in this directory should prove 
strictly impartial, since the Victor organi. 
zation does not produce or distribute films 
of any kind. This list is free. 
* 


Typewriting Music 

WEstT Warwick, R. 1—The_University 
of Maine’s “Stein Song” on a Victor ree. 
ord, and “The Parade of the \Vooden 
Soldiers” also on record, have proved en. 
couraging to pupils of the Warwick High 
School here in the typewriting classes, 
it is stated. 


Brown’s Enlarges 


St. Louis, Mo.—The secretarial school 
known as the Brown Business College has 
added a large space on the second floor of 
the Paul Brown Building here to its al- 
ready established institution in the Board 
of Education Building. The new quarters 
will provide space for the executives and 
an employment department for the students, 


New Florida School 

Mount Dora, FLraA.—A summer school 
will be conducted at the Land College in 
Leesburg, Fla., this year. Residents think 
well of the idea. ‘ 


* 


Survey 


New Orteans, La.—To determine the 
effectiveness of a new one-year secretarial 
course being offered at the Kohn High 
School for girls, a survey of graduates of 
the course is being completed by Miss 
Dorothy Hay, public school employment 
counselor in the vocational guidance de- 
partment. Former students are receiving 
questionnaires on their present occupa- 
tions. This new course was offered only to 
graduates of academic high schools. 


Mr. Schiff to Western Reserve 
University 


Stenotype 

PA.—For the first time 
the Stenotype is to be taught at the sum- 
mer sessions of the Wilkes-Barre Business 
College. A post graduate commerce 
course begins on June 16. 


Machine Accounting 

It1on, N. Y.—The Ilion School ‘of Busi- 
ness is to conduct a special course in the 
operation of electric accounting machines 
beginning June 15 and lasting until Labor 
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remodeling. 


Business Literature 

Orancr, N. J—Thomas A. Edison, Inc., 
manufacturers of the Ediphone, declare 
that their recently organized school depart- 
ment and their school news organ “Edi- 
phone News” have been meeting with 
favorable reception from teachers with 
whom they have had contact. The “Edi- 
phone News” will be resumed in Septem- 
her with a free circulation among schools 
where business machines are taught. 


* * * 


Mucilage Bottle 

New York, N. Y.—An attempt to make 
the spreading of mucilage a more easy and 
dignified task is shown in the 
specially designed bottle manu- 
jactured by the Thaddeus Davids 
Ink Co., Inc., 95-97 Vandam 
Street, New York City. A 
long, slender shaped glass con- 
tainer with a “baby _ bottle” 
rubber nipple top is this manu- 
facturer’s offering to mucilage 
spreaders everywhere. The rub- 
ber top is perforated in such a 
manner that the holes in the 
rubber open only when pressure 
is exerted, the holes remaining 
closed under all other conditions. 
“Use it like you would a pencil” 
is the suggestion of the manu- 
facturer. The device is very 
simple and appears compact, new 
and neat. 


News-—Ideas—Suggestions 


rent business correspondence in many in- 


Dictaphone Business Practice 

New York, N. Y.—The_ Dictaphone’s 
department of education has just an- 
nounced the publication of a Dictaphone 
Business Practice course for use in the 
finishing work of students who are study- 
ing the high school and private school 
commercial business curricula. After com- 
pleting the course a Dictaphone transcrip- 
tion test, prescribed by the Dictaphone 
company, is given and a Dictaphone cer- 
tificate of proficiency awarded to those 
who make passing grades. 

This course is based on work in the 
textbook and dictation material recorded 
on twenty-four high speed permanent prac- 
tice Dictaphone records. Letters and ar- 
ticles prepared for the transcription prac- 
tice records have been selected from cur- 


dustries and were chosen for the purpose 
of giving the student an intimate knowl- 
edge of modern business language. 

It is stated in the Dictaphone booklet 
explaining this course that when the stu- 
dent has completed the transcription of 
material from regular Dictaphone cylin- 
ders, he should be capable of transcribing 
new material from Dictaphone dictation 
at the rate of 900 lines per day or its 
equivalent. A transcription of the test 
should be completed in one hour. 

Instructors can secure this test material 
by writing to the Educational Department 
of the Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Room 
206, Graybar Building, New York City. 

* 


* 


Dean Edwards to Survey 
Bank of Int’l Settlements 

New York, N. Y—A survey of the 
functions, operations and probable results 
of the Bank of International Settlements 
was made by Dean George W. Edwards 
of the School of Business of the College of 
the City of New York in the form of an 
address recently. 

Studying Business 

St. Louis, Mo.—A six weeks’ course in 
business training which will include a 
study of the methods used in the Purina 
Mills here, is to be given by the Danforth 
Foundation to college students in their 
junior year. The students were selected 
on a competitive basis and the scholarships 
awarded by the Foundation under the di- 
rection of William H. Danforth, president 
of the Ralston Purina Company. 


Real Business Education Is 


My whole criticism of busines edu- 
cation as presently constituted 
(Counts! found that in the fifteen 
senior high schools which he studied 
30.9 per cent of the time in the com- 
mercial curriculum was devoted to 
typewriting, 22.9 per cent to book- 
keeping and 17 per cent to shorthand. 
More recent and detailed studies of 
the content of commercial curricula 
do not result in strikingly different 
findings) rests on this point (i.e., 
we cannot place technique and socio- 
business subjects on any dual basis 
since one is basic and the other sup- 
plementary). We cannot accept a 
two-headed definition of the field, but 
we must recognize that certain ele- 
ments must be given most emphasis 
and these I take to be the economic 
factors, Until we as a profession 
realize this and think and work in 
these terms we shall be devoting most 


Education 
(Continued from page 27) 


of our energies to supplementary 
phases. 

The third series of comments on 
my paper involve a number of mat- 
ters of ethics. Among these issues 
exception was taken to certain state- 
ments which I made concerning the 
influence of book publishers on the 
field. That commercial text publish- 
ers have high ethical standards is not 
a disputed question. That publish- 
ers avail themselves of opportunities 
to co-operate with teachers’ associa- 
tions is no reflection on the publish- 
ers, but some cases may reflect upon 
the professiona! association. For 
example, how would it appear to have 
the National Education Association 
send its program announcements 
through the courtesy of a large pub- 
lishing firm? In this case, I take it 
that it would be no reflection upon 
the standards of the publishing house 
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Economic 


to send out such announcements, but 
there is no question that such an 
imaginary practice would reflect upon 
the standards of the N. E. A. Nor 
was any denial made that the most 
widely read paper in the field of 
commercial education is a house or- 
gan. 

That teachers’ associations such as 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association or the whole field of 
commercial education have splendid 
objectives is beyond question. This 
is not an issue. But there is an im- 
passe between our objectives and our 
achievements and it was the intent of 
the paper to indicate the gap between 
what we say we do and what we 
really achieve. If this brief note of 


mine has been provocative, its major 


purpose will have been served. 

1G. S. Counts, “The Senior High School 
Curriculum,” pp. 94-95, (University of 
Chicago Press, 1926). 
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(Continued from page 16) , 

A substantial relationship was 
found between scores in longhand, 
when measured in the same way as 
typewriting, and the scores in type- 
writing. (.599 + .099) 

When the pupils were timed for 
fifteen minutes on the Blackstone 
tests, the correlation between the 
scores for the first three minutes and 
the scores for the full fifteen minutes 
was found to be .824 + .50. On the 
third day of such timing, the coef- 
ficient increased to .925 + .022. This 
indicates that for this group of pupils 
a three-minute test was practically as 
reliable as a fifteen-minute test. 

The weights and heights of the 
pupils were measured at regular in- 
tervals during the course of the ex- 
periment in order to determine 
whether the normal growth of the 
pupils was being retarded by spend- 
ing the extra time after school at 
typewriting. Judging from the fig- 
ures thus obtained, the writer be- 
lieves that the typewriting had no 
effect whatsoever on the physical 
growth of the children. 

The writer believes further study 


4o4. 


should be made along the same lines 
that were followed in this experi- 
ment, but on a larger scale. Scores 
should be obtained for a larger num- 
ber of pupils, and the class should be 
conducted for a much longer period. 

Particular attention should be giv- 
en to the preparation of instructional 
materials and to instructional meth- 
ods, in order to determine the condi- 
tions under which pupils of ele- 
mentary school age can best learn 
typewriting. The best time of day 
and the proper length ‘of the class 
period should be determined. 

Follow-up studies should be car- 
ried out to determine the later uses 
made of typewriting by elementary- 
school pupils, and to determine the 
subsequent effects of instruction in 
typewriting on other work done by 
the children. 

Extended study should be made to 
determine (a) the extent to which a 
universal need for skill in typewrit- 
ing exists, and (b) whether there is 
anything about the process of type- 
writing that would result in physio- 
logical harm to children of element- 
ary-school age. 


Three 


Finally, it is recommended 
educators in general give more atta 
tion and study to the question , 
whether or not typewriting 
have a place in the element 
school. It is a problem which js} 


ing forced on the profession a 


which must be recognized. 
* In the Lincoln Nebr., element 


schools, the pupils receive numeri 
grades for scholarship, representiy 


the pupils’ achievement in eight a 


demic subjects, and for citizenshi 
representing their exercise of a 
tain five traits for good ciiizenshy 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


| Announcing 
It is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that we are able to an- 


nounce to the users of STEN- 
CILS a NEW and BETTER 


HALCO 
Dry Blue Stencil 


Regardless of whether it is art 
work (scoping) ruled lines or 
straight typing, the new 
HALCO STENCIL is better. 
Due to our patented process of 
manufacture and our patents 
pending, we are able to build 
thousands of impressions into 
each stencil. 


You will want to try this new 
improved stencil, and we want 
to send you samples. Just tell 
us the duplicator that you use 
and the length that you prefer. 


Manufactured by 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 


48th & Gray’s Ferry Road 


PHILADELPHIA 
New YorkK PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT Los ANGEIES 
WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall’s Rhythm Drills 


For class room and private instruction. 
Endorsed by leading educators in America 


and Europe. Address: 
L. E. HALL 
102 Baldwin Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 


Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


WIRE BASKETS and TRAYS 
Manufactured by 


Worcester Wire Nov. Co., Balt‘more, Md. 


How We Surveyed 
57 Chicago Firms 
(Continued from page 25) 


Miss Bennett analyses Chicago offices. 


terest to us as well as are the promo-) 


tional possibilities indicated. 

There are many excellent commer- 
cial occupational surveys available at 
present. While I could mention 
others, I desire especially to refer to 
Earl W. Barnhart’s classic studies on 
junior and senior commercial occupa- 
tions, on which I called extensively 
for terminology and job classifica- 
tions, and to Frederick G. Nichols’ 
“A New Conception of Office Prac- 
tice.” Although the latter study was 
not in print when I began my survey, 
it served as an inspiration to me when 
I came to the final compilation of 
data. 

I would like to emphasize that the 
practical use of survey results re- 
quires critical examination. And for 
critical examination you will want to 
know the purpose and the method of 
the study under consideration. You 
will want to convince yourself that the 
author of the study has himself done 
a critical job in regard to his sources 
of material, the size of his sample, his 
care in the compilation and interpre- 
tation of data, and his truthfulness in 
presentation. But after all, the au- 
thor is human. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THe JouRNAL oF Bustness Epucation when writing to, advertisers. 


What 
do you tell them— 


when they ask about 
Post-Graduate Training? 


F course these fine pupils and 
graduates of yours look to you 
for advice on business problems. 


And when they learn from observa- 
tion or bitter experience that educa- 
tion must be continuous and that the 
largest business success goes to the 
one who keeps adding to his knowl- 
edge and ability— 


They'll come back to you for counsel 
about training that will let them go 
on working eight hours a day and 
will give them immediately cashable 
returns. 


Why Not Know and Recommend a 
Training That Is Proven 
and Practical? 


Really, isn’t it unfair to penalize these 
trusting youngsters by telling them you 
don’t know where ihey can get such train- 
ing—or worse yet, advising them by guess 
or insufficient information—when there is 
a training that is reasonably priced, es- 
pecially planned for their needs and proven 
by 700,000 men and women? 


Why not tell them about LaSalle Home 
Study training? 


Tell them, for instance, of LaSalle’s 
long history as a _ business university, 
founded to help men progress more quickly 
and surely—of its large faculty of experts 
who coach each student individually—of 
its many advisors and—contributors care- 
fully chosen from outstanding commercial 
and industrial leaders—of its helpful Prob- 
lem Method under which the student learns 
by doing—and of its tremendously valuable 
Consultation Privilege. 


Tell them that its text books have been 
used by 463 schools, colleges, and univer- 
sities and that its training methods have 
been widely commended and copied. 


Show them the LaSalle Money Back 
Agreement, by which any member who 
is not completely satisfied may ask for, and 
receive, his money back. 


Add that LaSalle has a 100 Percent 
Club with about 5000 members, who have 
doubled their incomes since enrolling with 
LaSalle, and that reports from 1248 other 
members in a period of six months showed 
an average income increase of 89 percent. 


* * * 


If you are not fully acquainted with 
LaSalle training or if you would like more 


\details about any of these points, a letter 


to Department 282-R will bring you with- 
out cost or obligation full information— 
or, if you prefer, our suggestions for in- 
creasing your own success as a teacher or 
in the business world. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Michigan Ave. at Forty-first 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Taking the Lead 


The 
New 
Revised 


ELEMENTARY 

TRAINING 
FOR 

BUSINESS 


By 
Wilkes- 
York- 
Terrill 


Textbook Budget of Forms 
Teacher’s Manual 


to a wide 
adoption of this text for the fall. Praise 
of the book continues unabated. Orders 


Every indication points 


for fall classes are already reaching us. 
Inquiries are being daily received. Teach- 
ers who have used the book during the 
past year are more enthusiastic about it 
than ever. 


Here are a few of the reasons for this 
steadily growing popularity: 


C It has a sound plan 
C It is up-to-the-minute 


C It is simple, interesting, and very 
teachable 


C It is copiously and attractively il- 
lustrated 


(It is reinforced by a complete 
budget of forms and a very helpful 206- 
page Teacher’s Manual 


Place Your Order Now 


The Ronald Press Company 


Publishers 
15 East 26th St. New York, N. Y. 


What Others Want to Knoy 


Office Practice Methods: 
Gentlemen: 

I teach Office Practice and would appreciate 
any articles on this subject. Can you advise a 
school for teachers to attend to get practice and 
methods in the use of office machines? 

Oda W. Moyer, 
Route 1, Box 184 
Tampa, Fla. 


One of the most interesting programs we know 
of just now is the school for office practice in- 
struction which is beginning this summer at the 
New York Office of the Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine Company. Calculating machine operation 
and every form of office work, including filing, 
handling of mail and the operation of a great 
variety of office machines is being placed at the 
teacher’s disposal under expert guidance. The 
Draughon School of Commerce, Atlanta, Ga., 
has reorganized its curriculum recently and _ it 
is quite possible that this institution could offer 
some advice on office practice instruction. Man- 
ufacturers of office machines, whose advertise- 
ments appear in this magazine, are always will- 
ing to cooperate in such matters. 


Wants More Proof 
Gentlemen: 

n a recent report I read the following sum- 
mary in connection with phonographic transcrip- 
tion. 

An _ experiment conducted in the Central Com- 
mercial Continuation School, New York City, 
among pupils of high school age and with I. Q. 
reneing from 90 to 105, revealed the following 
acts: 

1. The phonographic machine reproduced sound 
imperfectly. 

2. This inaccuracy of reproduction resulted in 
many errors of misinterpretation of the dictated 
matter. 

3. It was necessary for the transcribers (typ- 
ists) to use a portion of their conscious energy 
in attending, more than usual, to the hearing 
and interpretation of the sounds received through 
the hearing tubes. 


4. The students, after a short experience, yq 
not willing users of the phonograph becany 
the greater effort required and the unnaty 
ness of the situation. Fatigue showed itself ve 
soon after commencing the operation. 

5. One per cent of the student. body use q 
phonographic method of transcription on the 
Six per cent of all employers of these studs 
use this method of dictation in their busin 
and seventy-five of the six per cent of emply 
ers also use the direct dictation method, ° 

These facts are worthy of further thought a 
study 

I should like your readers to make comme 
on the above. 


Charles Sellsam, 
210 East 42nd Stree, 
New York City 


A Disturbing Editorial 
Gentlemen: 


The editorial entitled “Lame Propaganda” ; 
the May number of THe Journat 
Epucation is good proof of the very practic 
against which my little note was an outcry, | 
is not my desire to engage in a_ vituperatiy 
controversy, and I am quite willing ‘0 overlo 
various inferences and innuendoes in the ¢ 
torial, but is it not good proof that anyone wh 
attempts to criticize the present type of cleric: 
education is subjected to a most unprofession: 
type of criticism? 


grown practices, the possibilities are challenging 
It is in this spirit that my School and Sociey 
article was written. 
H. G. Shields, 
School of Commerce an( 
Administration, 
University of Chicago, 


‘‘Business Needs Facts’’ 


(See page 14) 


In sending three sons to the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Com- 
merce to prepare them for their ca- 
reers in actual business life it can 
hardly be said of Mr. Reeves that 
he does not appreciate the value of 
business instruction as given in our 
schools. Beyond that, he possesses 
an understanding and knowledge of 
the work business teachers are do- 
ing not only in the classroom but in 
research in the field of business and 
economics. 


But when asked, “Can these teach- 
ers of business help business men to 
get the facts you speak of?” This 
executive, with his finger-tips on 
every event taking place in the na- 
tion’s most extensive industry from 
the point of distribution, answers 
that the process of fact-finding must 
come from the manufacturers, those 
who are a part of the movements of 
business, and not from outside in- 
stitutions. 

He believes that trade associa- 
tions, at the present time, are the 
most efficient and logical agencies 
for aiding industry and business in 
the job of finding what facts control 


their destinies. To such association 
the teacher of business, the univer 
sity economist, is only a student oi 
business whose observations _ lend 
support only in so far as they dove: 
tail with the operation of business. 

“But haven't the teachers of 
ness through research and observa 
tion and the constant development of 
theories provided opinions and facts 
that business uses and works with 
daily?” Mr. Reeves believes they 
have. He is familiar with a number 
of instances where individuals in col- 
leges of business have contributed 
data from surveys which are con- 
sulted constantly by industry and 
business and from which opinions 
are formed. It is in such cases that 
Mr. Reeves sees a place for the bust 
ness teacher to serve as an adviser 
to business. 

If the teachers of business would 
turn their attention to distribution 
factors involved in the manufactur- 


ing of the nation’s goods, and then, | 


by observing one industry at a time, 
draw up their reports from careful 
investigation, there is likelihood that 
the opinions coming from such in- 
(Turn to second page following) 
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NEW JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAIN- 
ING, by Frederick G. Nichols, Amer- 
ican Book Co., New York, 1930, $1.68. 
This is a very thorough revision of Pro- 

fessor Nichols’ pioneer book in elementary 
business training. Since the publication of 
the original book there have been many 
changes in the objectives of the subject. 
[hese the revision has met very adequatety. 
As it is pointed out in the preface to the 
book, instead of initial vocational prepara- 
tion being the major objective of the sub- 
ject, it has become one of the least 
important. The reorganization of the book 
has de monstrated the fact that the author 
is thoroughly in sympathy with _ this 
changed conception. 

The new book, like the previous one, is 
also divided into two parts. Part I con- 
siders the subject from the standpoint of 
the child himself and his family. It is 
primarily concerned with education for 
the wise use of business services. Part II 
tends to give more stress to the production 
end oi business. It deals with the types 
of services junior business employees 
usually undertake. These jobs are, how- 
ever, not looked upon merely from the vo- 
cational angle, but also with the purpose 
in mind of seeing what social services are 
rendered through the firms which employ 
such junior workers. 

Thorough attention is given to both pen- 
manship and arithmetic in the textbook. 
With this viewpoint the reviewer is in en- 
tire agreement. Both subjects tend to 
become rather abstract when they are 
taken up as separate subjects. The subject 
matter of junior business training is ideal 
for presenting both subjects. When arith- 
metic and penmanship are taken up as 
separate subjects, the teacher of junior 
business training tends to feel that she is 
going beyond the field of her interests when 
she considers them in her own class. 
When penmanship, arithmetic, and even 
record keeping are taken away from ele- 
mentary business training the subject be- 
comes very general in character. It lacks 
the definiteness which these subjects give 
to it. This is a characteristic more than 
any other required in a junior high school 
subject. A book which failed to make 
this very effective correlation would be 
open to very serious criticism. 

There are added chapters on thrift and 
on budgeting. More attention is given to 
educational and vocational guidance. The 
illustrative material has been enriched and 
the problem material considerably strength- 
ened by the use of groups of exercises 
called social-business problem given at the 
ends of chapters. As in the original work, 
an outfit is available for use with the book. 
Constant attention is brought to the uses 
of the outfit material in the problems given 


in the book itself. 
H, A. TONNE 
* * 


NEW STANDARD COURSE IN 
PITMAN SHORTHAND, Isaac Pit- 
man & Sons, New York, 1930, 126 pp. 
Originally this book was called the One 

Semester Course. One of the purposes of 

the book, as the original name indicates, is 

to reduce materially the time occupied in 


learning the elementary principles of ste- 
nography without sacrificing any of the 
disciplinary or cultural values of the sub- 
ject. 

The book is the result of the composite 
trials and reactions of students, teachers, 
chairmen, and_ publishers. Experiments 
were conducted by experienced teachers 
of stenography in ten of the leading high 
schools of the city with a heterogeneous 
group of about one thousand students. The 
publishers provided these teachers with a 
tentative draft, sufficient for the purposes 
of the experiment. Teachers were encour- 
aged to be critical. The recommendations 
of each teacher were carefully considered 
by the whole group, and the final content 
and arrangement embodied in this book is 
the result of their analyses and findings. 

The plan of the book has the endorse- 
ment of the Textbook Committee of the 
Pitman Commercial Teachers’ Association. 
Among its high points are the following: 

The results of scientific studies of vo- 

cabularies have been taken as a guide in 

selecting the words used in the exercises. 

The resulting vocabulary is one within 

the present comprehension and _ possible 

future use of the students. 


Other Titles Received 

Our Financial System, by Albert S. 
Keister, The Macmillan Company, 
New York. 

How To Understand Accounting, Ron- 
ald Press Company, New York. 

Writing Letters, by Charles G. Reig- 
ner, The H. M. Rowe Company, 
Baltimore, Md 

Progressive Business Arithmetic, by 
William L. Schaaf, D. C. Health and 
Company, Boston, Mass. 

Eldridge’s New Shorthand Dictation 
Exercises, Gregg Edition, with out- 
lines, American Book Company, New 
York. 

Commercial Law, by Louis A. Joseph, 
Oxford Book Company, New York. 


The theory of relative values has been 
a guiding one. The emphasis placed on 
each shorthand principle corresponds to 
its importance in later use. 

Students are provided with a great 
number of shorthand exercises trans- 
cribed into longhand. Homework can be 
assigned on these exercises. Thus the 
possibility for forming incorrect outlines 
is reduced. 

This shorthand-longhand combination 
provides helpful exercises for those who 
have been absent from class and are re- 
quired to make up work. 

The sequence followed in presenting 
the principles is logical. The material 
provided for the use of students is ar- 
ranged psychologically. 

Each new point is followed by relevant 
application material. 

Exceptions are not unduly emphasized. 

Connected dictation is introduced 
early in the course. The content of these 
exercises is within the writing abilities 
of the students and within their daily 
experiences. 
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The illustrative chart material clari- 
fies important principles. Examples of 
this are the charts on page 12 and on 
page 107. 

The book in addition to being peda- 

gocially sound is interesting in character. 

The mechanical make-up of the book 
is good. 

For the convenience of teachers, the 
book has been divided into seventeen 
lessons, one for each week of the term. 

SADIE KRUPP NEWMAN 

* * * 


MATERIALS FOR THE STUDY OF 
PUBLIC UTILITY ECONOMICS, 
by Herbert B. Dorau, The Macmillan 
Company, New York, 949 pp., $5.00. 
The title of this book indicates its na- 

ture; it is a compilation of 179 selections 
covering the whole field of the economics 
of public utilities. The worth of such a 
volume is determined by the care with 
which excerpts are chosen. In the present 
instance the author is to be commended 
for he not only presents a large number of 
authorities but he has been careful to bal- 
ance opinions wherever there are different 
points of view concerning public utility 
economics. Moreover the topics upon 
which much has been published, such as 
regulation and taxation of public utilities, 
are not on that account given more space 
than those topics upon which printed dis- 
cussion is rare such as rate of return or 
public utility labor problems. 

Frequently a book of this character is 
marred by the use of small-size type in 
order to reprint a mass of material. In 
Mr. Doran’s work his publishers have not 
been so unkind to him for they have em- 
ployed ordinary size type and have over- 
come the difficulty of a bulky volume by 
using a thin paper. 


Another common fault found in books. 


of readings is that in the reproduction of 
charts, tables and diagrams, there is so 
great a reduction in size as to make these 
aids illegible. In the book under discus- 
sion there are more than 100 tables and 
almost as great a number of charts. With 
both, the printing is so unusually clear 
that all must have been redrawn purposelv 
to escape the common failing. The result 
is particularly pleasing to the careful stu- 
dent. 

The reviewer can recommend without 
reservation this excellent compilation of 
materials. Both teachers and men active 
in the public utility industry can use this 
work with advantage. 

MALCOLM KEIR 
* * 


PROBLEMS OF TEACHING 
BOOKKEEPING, by Paul S. Lomax 
and Peter L. Agnew, Prentice-Hall, 
Inc., 1930, New York, 263 pp., $1.25. 
This, it is believed, is the first book de- 

voted entirely to the teaching of bookkeep- 

ing published in this country. A previous 
work published in England is wholly inap- 
plicable to the teaching situation in Ameri- 
can high schools, satisfactory as it may be 
for use in English schools. Moreover 
Professor Lomax and Mr. Agnew have 
done a thorough piece of work in their 
(Continued on page 45) 
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Business Record 
Teaching 


General Ledger (2 sizes) 

Income and Expense (2 sizes) 

Bank Statement 

Balance Sheet (1 side) 

Income and Expense Statement (1 
side) 

Statistical and Comparative Record 
(13 col.) 

Insurance Register 

Note Register and Apportionment 
Record 

Equipment Record 

Cash Receipts Record 

Cash Disbursements Record 

A/c Payable and _ Distribution 
Record 

Journal Voucher 

Journal Entries 

Cashier’s Fund Receipt (printed) 

Petty Cash Summary Envelopes 
(printed) 


These forms were designed by an ex- 
pert accountant especially for commer- 
cial college requirements. Each size 
and ruling is adapted to its particular 
use. 


There is a binder for every form, of a 
kind that facilitates business college 
work . . . the kind that opens actually 
flat, not theoretically so... at page 

e 


or 1,000 as well as in the middle. 
illustration shows how: 


Spring steel bands, arching up in the 
middle when a book is opened, give a 
flat surface . . . and maintain the sur- 
face level continually as pages are 
turned. 


The size is limited only by your needs. 
If a very large book is required, it is 

— only to substitute longer 
ands 


Binders and forms always in stock, 
forms in lots of 100, 500 and 1,000. 
Immediate shipment. 


PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLE FORMS, 25c 
(to cover shipping costs) 


Neatly assembled, showing all sizes and 
rulings, with prices. 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
10 Logan St. W. — Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Exclusive Manufacturers of 


Special Forms fOr. 


*“Business Needs 
Facts”’ 
(Continued from page 40) 


vestigations would be accepted by the 
industrial managers. But to be ac- 
cepted the teacher’s findings must be 
capable of interpretation by those 
who operate business. 

From a talk with Mr. Reeves, one 
forms the impression that business 
wants final decisions which can be 
put to work immediately, rather than 
voluminous reports which are only 
statements of the existing situation. 
Business will welcome the decision 
reached by business teachers in any 
situation if in the light of their find- 
ings they can tell business and busi- 
ness students in the simple language 
of business, ‘We have explored the 
workings of your industry from both 
outside and in, we have reflected, we 
have proved, here is the way we 
would do it.” 


New Data on 
Business Management 
(Continued from page 35) 


Courses in Busi- 
ness Management 


Instruction in this field is carried 
on in the following proportions: 


Institutions or Organization 

117 offer 1 
67 offer 2 
30 offer 3 
34 offer 4 
22 offer 5 
8 offer 6 
| 7 offer 7 
| 11 offer 8 
7 offer 9 

| 26 offer 10 or more. 

| 


| Institutions Instructors 
In 184 there are 1 
In 66 there are 2 
In 28 there are 3 
In 18 there are 4 
In 8 there are 5 
In 6 there are 6 
In 3 there are 7 
In 2 there are 8 
In 2 there are 9 
In 12 there are 10ormore. 


In 93 of these institutions the stu- 
dents may major in Business Man- 
agement and Organization. Such in- 
stitutions reported an average of 5 
instructors and 8 courses in this field. 

The aggregate for this report shows 
that in the 329 institutions reporting, 
1,256 such courses are offered and 805 
members of the instructional staffs 
are assigned to these courses. There 
are 20,689 students, including dupli- 
cates, enrolled in these courses in the 
176 institutions that reported their en- 


Proudfit Loose Leaf Devices 


rolments. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning Tue JourNAL or Business Epucation when writing to advertisers. 


“TUSCO” Typewriter Stands 


World’s Highest Quality Stand 
Rigid, Beautiful, Durable 


Height, 26 in.; width 18% in. with 
leaf down, 431% in. with two leaves 
up; top 18% in. x 18% in. x ¥% in. 
Drop leaves, 18% in. x 12% in. x 
Yq in., finely finished in lacquer, rubbed 
and polished in natural color Golden 
Oak, Dark Oak, Curly Birch, Mahog- 
any Color or American Walnut color. 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO, 
Detroit, Mich. 


BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. r service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work, 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 


Teachers Wanted 


and Business Schools 
For Sale 


Three Teach 
and calculating. 5 experienced Professors 
for University 0 to 
teach shorthand, bookkeeping, etc., in high 
schools and business colleges. Money mak- 


s for 


ing — schools for sale. Write us 

your wishes. 

COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ 
AGENCY 


MARION, INDIANA 


Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 
Service 


ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. I. U. Citadel—Columbus, Ohio 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JOURNAL oF BusINEss EDUCATION. 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, IIl. 
Adding Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St.; 
Chicago, I 


Adding Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Billing Machines 
Reming? m Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal ty Typewriter C Company, Inc., 316 Broadway, 

ork 

Vader Ty Company, 342 Madison 
, New York, N. Y. 


Baskets, Wire 


Worcester Wire begs | Co., Emerson Tower 
Bldg., Baltimore, M 


Blank Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, Il 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Underwood Typewriter none, 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Books 


American Book Gonpeny, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York, } 

American Rel ‘of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Certified Publishing Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 


Commercial Text Book Co., South Pasadena, 


alit. 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 
New York, N. Y. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, Dr. 
Edward J. McNamera, presidents High School 
of Commerce, New Yor 

Ellis Publishing Co., Battle ‘Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mas: 

Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th St., 

ew York, NY 

& 221 E. 20th St. .» Chicago, Il. 

ss Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York k, 


me Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

Oxford | Book. Company, 111 Fifth Ave., New 
or. 
e Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 

Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 

Ronald Press Company, 15 E. 26th St., New 
ork, N. Y. 

W. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 

South-Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 


mee School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, III. 


Prentice "Hail, 


Calculating Machines 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 
Chicago, 
mappaten Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 


pe Seung Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 
1 


cage, 
Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 


St., Chicago, 


Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 20 Sixth St., Little Falls, N. Y. 


Dictating Machines 


Dictaphone Sales aaa Graybar Bldg., 


New York, 


Duplicating Machines 


Beck Duplicator Company, 438 Broadway, New 
York, N. 
Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago, II 
Heyer oe Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
Rotospeed Co., The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 
Standard Mailing Machines Co., Everett Boule- 
vard, Everett, Mass. 
Underwood Typewriter aaa 342 Madison 
ve., New York, N. Y. 


Harrison St., 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 


Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, 

Heyer tg ew Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 

Blvd., Chicago, 

Mailing Machines Company, 
Boulevard, Everett, Mass. ) 
Underwood Typewriter C Company, 342 Madison 

Ave., New York, N 


Everett 


Erasers 
= en Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New York, 


Filing Equipment 
ny Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Home Study Courses 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Certified Publishing Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

LaSalle Extension University, Michigan Ave. at 
41st St., Chicago, Ill. 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 


Chas. ee ames & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brook- 


lyn, 


Loose Leaf Books and Binders 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co., 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


10 Logan 


Magazines 


Company, 20 W. 47th St., 

ew York we 

New Jersey Journal of Education, 33 Lehigh 
Ave., Newark, N. 

A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 
York, N. Y. 

South-Western Publishing Company, Ciacinnati, 

io. 


New 


Note Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 W. 38th St., 


Chicago, 


Pens and Pencils 


Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
ew York, N. Y. 

The Miller Bros. 
New York, 


A. oe oot Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 


Schnell yo Corp., 130 W. 42nd St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 


Penhclders 


The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 

A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, N. Y. 


Ribbons and Carbons 
Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Mfg. Company, 


305 E. 45th St., New York, 
Manifold Supplies Co., 190 Third Ave. ., Brooklyn, 


Mittag & Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. ki 
Remington Rand Business Service, inc., uffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, New 


Yoru, N.Y. 

L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Underwood Typewriter omnes 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. Y 


Rythm Typewriting Records 
L. E. Hall, 102 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, 
ree 
Gregg “Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., New 


Yo 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, IIl. 


Bowling 


School Pins and Medals 


Artistic Medal & Petes Co., 212-214 Greenwich 
St., New York, N. 
Co., 945 Bldg., Rochester, 


Shorthand Machines 


The Stenotype, Michigan Ave. at 4st St., 
Chicago, 


Stencils 


The Shallcross Company, 48th & Bray’s Ferry 
Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summer School Courses 


Armstrong College of Business Administration, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Bowling Green Business 
Green, Ky. 

Gregg School, The, Chicago, IIl. 

New York University, New York, N. Y. 

Rider College, Trenton, 


University, Bowling 


Tables—T ypewriting 


Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
Ill. 
Tubular Specialty Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 


Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, ¥; 

Teachers’ Agency, Bowling Green, 

Marion, Ind. 


y 
Cole-Cowan Teachers’ Agency, 
Shubert-Rialto 


Specialists’ Educational Bureau, 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 


Typewriters 
moreatee Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
ig Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 

C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. 
Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, N. Y. 
Varityper 2 Lafayette St., New 
ork, 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, III. 


Typewriter Cushion Keys 
Pansies 09 Co., Inc., 176 Fulton St., New York, 
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Exclusively 
for Miller’s 


Miller’s pens are made of the 
finest English steel imported es- 
pecially for their manufacture. 


Another step upward in qual- 
ity—but no advance in price! 


MILLER BROS 
€87 EN 
> 


{MILLER BRO's 


tr BOWL POINTED 


SCHOOL, COLLEGE and 
BUSINESS PENS 


Samples Free on Request; also Catalog 


PENS, PENHOLDERS 
STEEL INK ERASERS and 
OFFICE KNIVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO. 


305 BROADWAY MERIDEN 
NEW YORK CITY CONN. 


plac’ 


JET BLACK ~ NEVER FADES- PROOF AGAINST CHEMICALS 
For Steel Pens & Fountain Pens 


Business as Science Seeks 


Practical Aid 


¢¢7N every field of human activ- 
ity where a profession or sci- 
ence has developed the practical man 
has pioneered the way,” said Dr. J. 
H. Dodd, of the Department of 
Commerce, State Teachers College, 
Fredericksburg, Va., when speaking 
before the commercial teachers sec- 
tion of the Virginia Education Asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting. 

Dr. Dodd had previously cited in- 
stances in recognized professions 
which in his opinion established the 
correctness of this assertion. He was 
speaking on the “Practical and Pro- 
fessional Aspects of Commercial 
Education.” 

“True, the theorist has played his 
part in the development of the sci- 
ences which have made professional- 
ism possible. And the older the sci- 
ence, the greater is the importance 
of the theorist. But in the beginning 
it has been the practical man who has 
provided the conditions which have 
made possible the growth of knowl- 
edge with the subsequent develop- 
ment of professionalism as the status 
for those who later enter the calling.” 


The various sciences developed af- 
ter long years of research, the growth 
of a wide pooling of practical ex- 
periences, he asserted. 


How this science will develop 


“And the emergence of science 
goes on. With every accretion of 
human knowledge, the perfection of 
the now recognized sciences goes 
forward, and the evolution of other 
sciences is made possible. 


“And here, by the way, it may be 
observed that in spite of some of the 
evils which have come about as a re- 
sult of the division of labor, speciali- 
zation in production and distribution 
in industry and art and the spirit of 
investigation which characterizes the 
age in which we live should be re- 
garded as a blessing and not a curse. 
For it is through the minute division 
of labor that principles may be dis- 
covered and science in industry and 
art evolved or perfected. 

“And now that conditions are par- 
ticularly favorable to the discovery 
of whatever principles that may exist 
in the world of business, we are 
tempted to ask: Are we tending to- 
ward the professionalization of busi- 
ness? 


“Certain it is that some things are 
happening that may well cause us to 
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raise the question. Only recent) 
the profession of certified public ae. 
countant has come into existence, 
and now forward-looking real estat 
men have succeeded in having sey. 
eral of the states impose require. 
ments upon real estate dealers which 
go a long way in the direction of 
creating a profession out of the call. 
ing of the realtor. 


How much do we know of Business 
Science? 


“In general, however, the line of 
demarkation between business and 
profession is as yet fairly well de 
fined. Although we find depart 
ments of business in many of ou 
colleges and universities, socicty has 
not yet recognized the work of the 
business man as_ being important 
enough to justify its intervention in 
the way of setting up standards for 
those who would enter the field of 
business. Either that, or it is be 
lieved that not enough of organized 
knowledge exists which would enable 
persons by formal instruction to 
prepare for a career of business. 

“Personally I believe that both of 
these conditions or attitudes on the 
part of society account for the ger- 
eral absence of standards in business. 
And at the same time IT also believe 
that enough is known about the 
principles of business to justify us 
in speaking of the science of busi- 
ness. 

“But much more remains to be 
discovered. We teachers of conimer- 
cial subjects, whether the subjects 
be shorthand or bookkeeping or fac- 
tors in the business cycle, cannot af- 
ford to rest content with the facts 
that have been demonstrated. We 
must remember that, comparatively 
speaking, the study of business is in 
its infancy. Production and exchange 
are of ancient origin it is true. But 
until within a short time ago, as his- 
tory goes, the conditions of industrial 
iife were simple and almost static. 

“Now industry is so complex and 
withal so important that its relation- 
ships are confusing if not bewilder- 
ing to the average individual. There- 
fore the difficulty of the field for 
investigation and the short time that 
has been given to research explain 
why the practical side of business 
training is so relatively important. 

“Enough has been learned about 
the science of accounts, shorthand, 
and typewriting, and selling to make 


(Continued on page 46) 
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CLEARSCRIPT 
WRITING 


Uniform color formation, 
finish and writing 
qualities 


Write for sample swatch 
showing weights, 


rulings, ete. 


ROCKWELL-BARNES CO. 


1513 W. 38th Street 
Chicago, IIl. 


| ject by the various approaches. 


On the Book 
Shelf 


(Continued from page 41) 


exposition of the problem of teaching book- 
keeping. 
In the first chapter an analysis of the 
present status of the teaching of bookkeep- 
ing in our secondary schools is given. 
Then follow chapters on the aims, and 
functions of bookkeeping teaching. In the 
chapter on the problem of selection of 
bookkeeping subject matter there is an ex- 
cellent course of study given for bookkeep- 
ing I one and for bookkeeping II. The 
laws of learning, skill building, character 
building and measurement are all taken up 
in separate chapters with specific applica- 
tion at all times to the conditions with 
which the bookkeeping teacher deals in his | 
classes. | 
The explanation of the different ap- 
proaches in presenting the subject matter 
of bookkeeping is especially sound. A 
complete explanation is given of the way 
the authors would actually teach the sub- 
sane 
attitude is taken toward the subject for no 
single approach is looked upon as being en- 
tirely perfect. It is shown that in a large 


measure the greatest consideration is the 
efficiency of the teaching; that depending 
on the age, ability, and purpose of the 
pupil, one approach may be better at one 
time and another at other times. 

The chapter on equipment includes not 

only the physical layout desirable in teach- 
ing bookkeeping, but even more important, 
the qualifications which the teacher should 
have. An expert teacher with little or no 
equipment can do much, a poor teacher 
with perfect equipment may be a failure. 
Therefore the education of the teacher, 
business experience, and personal qualities 
are considered rather carefully. A teacher 
who has the materials suggested in this 
book should be able to do a much better 
type of work than the person who must use 
his ingenuity in acquiring what aids he 
may. 
The reviewer thinks that the chapter on 
classroom management will probably be 
found the most helpful one by the practical 
classroom teacher. The old age problem 
of group versus individual instruction is 
treated adequately from the viewpoint of 
the teacher. Should a teacher correct ali 
papers? What about homework assign- 
ments? Can we prevent copying? Should 
a teacher expect “pin-drop” discipline? 
These are some of the very real problems 
the writers take up. 

There are abundant references and ample 


_ Pin, Guard & Chain No. G355 


Raised _ | on pin or background Enamel 
Stl. Sil. $1.65 Bash, Dozen $1.25 Each, Rl. Gld. 
1.90 Ea, Dozen $1.45 Fa., 10k. Gid. $3.00 
Ea., Dz. $2.50 Ea. 
Ring, No. R281 Raised Letters 
Year or background Hard ee 


Dozen 
Sterl. Silver, with 10Kt. Gold Top $2. i 2.25Ea. 
10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top 5.00Ea. 
14Kt. Gold, with Green Gold Top $6. 50, 6.00Ea. 
Catalog’ Free. Prompt and safe shipment. 
ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE CO. 
212-214 Greenwich St. New York, N. Y. 


problem material is given for use in classes 
on methods: The book is a good answer 
to a long felt need of bookkeeping teachers 
—a classroom manual of practical helps 
for the teacher of bookkeeping. 


An Adventure in 
World Friendship 


(Continued from page 18) 


greatest need of our young people 
today is a sound and credible phi- 
losophy of living. After the sordid 
realism and disillusionment following 
the most destructive war in history, 
we can point our young friends to 
Geneva where hope and inspiration 
are being born anew. There the 
road leads clearly to a way of life 
where dawns a cloudless morning. 
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Learn 


ACCOUNTANCY 


Personal 


Coaching 
plus 
ACTICAL 
Instruction 


Now available for spare-time study — a modern 
course of University grade, including personal 
contact with a C. P. A, in your own community. 


PERSONAL You get more than mai! instruc- 

CONTACT tion. You receive personal 
coaching, in accoviating theory 
and practice, by our local Ad- 
visory Member. 

UNIT- The course is not a set of books, 

LECTURE but a series of prin 

PLAN leaf lectures which come to 


you as your study progresses. 
DOUBLE - If you must discontinue your 
ASSURANCE Curse, tuition ceases. If you fail 
to pass C.P.A. exams, we con- 
tinueinstruction free. (Qualified 
beginners require only 2 years’ 
instruction from us to prepare 
for C.P.A.) 
Write for booklet, ‘*The Turning 


Point of a Career,’’ It's free, no 
obligation; no oil call. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE of BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION, Inc. 


1775 Broadway New York. N.Y. 
Gentlemen: Dept. 57F 
Please send me, without cbligation, Booklet 00. 
Position. Age. 


TEACHERS 


Devote your spare time to helping the 
coming young men and women of your 
community plan their careers. 

The American Institute of Business Adminis- 
tration is now appointing local Registrars to 
enroll students its Courses in Accountancy 
and Business Law. 

The work is exceptionally profitable, interesting 
and constructive, and does not interfere with 
your other activities. 


Write for full information to 


American Institute of 
Business Administration 


1775 Broadway New York 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
America’s Handwriting Magazine 


Contains two progressive courses in busi- 
ness penmanship each year. Widely used 
in the advanced penmanship classes of busi- 
ness schools. Read everywhere by teachers 
for its splendid articles on the teaching 
and supervision of handwriting. Yearly 
subscription price, $1.25. Special club 
rates to schools and teachers. Sample copies 
sent on request. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 


55 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


New JERSEY 
JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY, JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its nineteenth year and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It makes a feature of reviewing the 
latest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
State Normal School, Glassboro, N. J 


“I am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.” 

—J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor ¢ Social Sciences, East Orange, 


J. 


“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
Spader Willis, Principal Emeritus, State 

ormal School, Newark, N. J. 


“T enjoy the Journal so much for it 
gives much forward-looking material and 
much that I do not find in other Jour- 

nals.” (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“I congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.”—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education, Yale University. 


The Science of 


Business 
(Continued from page 44) 


it possible to teach these subjects 
within a comparatively short period 
of time. Ample testimony on every 
hand bears evidence that such sub- 
jects are teachable and that persons 
who have learned them are more effi- 
cient and are brought into contact 
with more opportunities for advance- 
ment in their respective fields of 
work than are those who have not 
learned them. 

“Almost all classroom teaching 
must necessarily be theoretical. But 
it should be of real value in a prac- 
tical situation. And if it is founded 
upon facts and correct principles, it 
is practical and is in many respects 
to be preferred to knowledge gained 
on the job. 

“But the possibilities of commer- 
cial education do not stop with the 
classroom. The phases of business 
are so varied, the jobs so numerous, 
the skills demanded in many occu- 
pations remaining as they do so con- 
stant, that the field of vocational edu- 
cation is wide indeed. 

“T am sure that we may claim that 
instruction of a professional type 
produces practical workers, besides 
offering other advantages. But be- 
cause of circumstances there are 
many who are not permitted to at- 
tend the regular schools where for- 
mal courses are offered. To many 
of such people the possibilities of vo- 
cational commercial education are 
great and definite attempts should be 
made to reach them. 

““As I have said, there are two 
ways of looking at commercial edu- 
cation, there is the practical side and 
the professional side. In the long 
run we are perhaps more concerned 
with the professional aspect. But 
our interest in the professional pos- 
sibilities of commercial education 
should not make us indifferent to the 
immediately practical application of 
what can be done in the way of teach- 
ing business. For many persons reg- 
ular attendance at private or public 
schools is impossible. 

“Moreover, it is claimed by those 
who are especially interested in the 


“I am always happy to see the New 
Journal of Education arrive,-as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle _ Burr, Director of Research, 
Lynn uote Schools, Lynn, Mass. (Jan. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


purely vocational possibilities of 
commercial education that teaching 
the person on the job is the best pos- 
sible way to teach some of the phases 
of commercial education. But what- 
ever we may think of that claim, I 
believe that all of us welcome any 
opportunity to extend to persons who 
are denied the chance of attending 
the established school any advantage 
which commercial education has to 


offer.” 
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Stands 
Stand Top— 


14”x20” 5 ply, %” wood. Beautiful walnut finish, 


Drop Leaf—l4”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 


Height—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 

Stool Seat—1%4"x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish, 

Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded. black enamel. 

— STOOLS for Shop or Counter. With or without 
8. 


Height—18”, 25”, 27” and 29”. 
Strong, Durable. Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 
1850 W. Fulton St. Chicago, U.S. A. 


SEARLES TYPEWRITER STANDS 


Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 


GPECIALISTS’ 


SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CLARK-BREWER 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
New York City 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 


Flatiron Building 


DISTINGUISHED 
PERSONNEL SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 


ONE REGISTRATION FOR 
ALL SIX OFFICES 
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No Charge! 
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J 
STANDS 
Stool when 
tand ang 
, Illinois Avenue Overlooking Boardwalk and 
Ocean 
nds 
Top— *A Hotel Distinctively Different” 
finish, 
a UNEXCELLED COLONIAL HOSPITALITY 
male JUST COMPLETED IN ATLANTIC CITY 
without 
Now Ready for YOU! 
Fireproof-Showers & Baths Throughout 
S 
habe. From $4.00 Daily. European Plan 
~a From $7.00 Daily. American Plan 
| FETTER & HOLLINGER, Inc. 
EUGENE C. FETTER, Mgr. Dir. 


This charming hotel sur- 
rounded by green lawns and 
sun porches is the only Hotel 


Preferred by Business Men 


MOST CENTRALLY LOCATED 
ONE BLOCK FROM LASALLE STATION 
POST OFFICE & BOARD OF TRADE 


FAMOUS FOR FOOD 


SEND FOR COPY OF 


CHEF'S RECIPES AND 


WHEN YOU GO TO 
ST.LOUIS STOP 
AT THE NEW 
JEFFERSON 


in Atlantic City serving 
breakfast in your room with- 
out charge. 


The bedrooms are built for 
comfort; each with its own 
private bath, large closets, 
modern furnishings, bridge 
and reading lamps and three 
or more windows to the room. 
Everything is cozy and home- 
like. 


Chas. A. Berry H. L. Fairbairn 


Owner Manager 
CONTINENTAL 
PLAN 


ROESSLER & TEICH - OWNERS AND MANAGERS 
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sea 


Ellis 
Textbooks 


prove it! 


Our commercial 
practices have 
undergone 
revolution- 
ary changes 
in the past 
decade — and 
today, more 
than ever, the 
high importance 
of thorough mas- 
tery of fundament- 
als is evident, sim- 
plifying instruction 
in the same measure 
that it later promotes 
business efficiency. 
That this mastery 
of fundament- 
als may be easily 
and naturally ac- 
quired by the stud- 
ent is an under- 
lying principle of 
I/nstruction. 
This is a matter 
easily susceptible te 
proof by sending for 
one or more of the 
Textbooks mention- 
ed in the coupon. 


APER 
REQUIREMENTS \ 


The paper problem, too, 
may be simplified. Service, 
immediate, any quantity — 
on all ruled forms and school 
papers. Note the coupon be- 
low for classification. 


Ellis Publishing 
Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Builders of better books for 
usiness Careers 


“PLEASE SEND”! 


Ellis Publishing Co., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


Send for examination the following text- 
books and descriptive literature on your 
complete line:— 

Bookkeeping and Business Methods. . . 
Arithmetic for Business.............. C] 
Rapid Calculation Exercises.......... 
Practical Law CJ Effective English and 
Letter Writing Accuracy Plus 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch 
Typists Ellis Rational Speller 
Price List on Ruled Forms and School 


Alphahetically Arranged 


Page Page 
A Manifold Supplies 

American Book Company... 6 Co 
American Institute of Busi- "dias "3 

ness Administration, Inc. Bros. Pen Co... 44 
American Seating Co. .... 26 
Artistic Metal & Badge Co. 45 N 
47 

New Jersey Journal of 
B Education ............. 46 
Beck Duplicator Co. ..... 32 New York University .... 34 
Bowling Green Business 
C Ohio Teachers Bureau ... 42 
Carolina Crest Hotel ..... 47 8 
Certified Publishing Co.. Palmer Co.. A. N 45 

Clark-Brewer Teachers’ Prentice-Hatl 50 

46 
Cole-Cowan Teachers’ R 

Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Remington Rand Business 

Commercial Text Book Co. 8 Rider College ........... 34 
Continental Teachers’ Rockwell-Barnes Company. 45 

42 Ronald Press, The ....... 40 

Rowe Company, H. M. ... 32 
Dick Company, A. B. .... 
Dictaphone Sales Corp. ... 23 Sanford Mfg. Company... 30 
Searles Electric Welding 
Ellis Publishing Co. ...... 4g Shallcross Company ..... 39 
ee Smith, L. C. & Corona 
F Typewriters, Inc. 
Inside Front Cover 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co... 12 Smith, W. Hazelton ..... 29 
South - Western Publishing 
G 
Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Specialists’ Educational Bu- 


Gregg Publishing Co. 
Inside Back Cover 


Gregg College, The ...... 34 
H 
Higgins & Co., Chas. M... 44 
L 
La Salle Extension Univer- 
39 
Lyons & Carnahan ....... 8 
M 
Macmillan Company ...... 9 
MacNamera, Edward J. .. 30 
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THE ANNIVERSARY EDITION OF 


Gregg Speed Studies—Progressive Exercises— 
Graded Readings—Rational Dictation— 
Word and Sentence Drills—Shorthand Dictionary 


are now ready for use with the 
Anniversary Edition of the Gregg Shorthand Manual 


Gregg Speed Studies (Gregg); cloth; $1.20; 
key, supplied to teachers only, 75 cents net. 


The “Companion Text to the Shorthand Manual.” Its 314 
pages are packed with helpful aids for the theory teacher— 
penmanship and supplementary vocabulary drills from the 


five thousand most commonly used words, one hundred brief- | 


form sentences, graded and ungraded dictation material in 
shorthand, consisting of business letters and articles selected 
for their superior and educational value. This book should 
be in the hands of the beginner throughout his theory course. 


Progressive Exercises in Gregg Shorthand 
(Gregg); art paper cover; 50 cents; loose-leaf 
edition, 36 cents net; key, supplied to teachers 
only, 25 cents net. 


A convenient testing book of 36 short diagnostic tests. Con- 
tains 1,500 words chosen from the fourth and fifth thousand 
words of high frequency and 300 of the most frequent 
buviness phrases. In addition to its testing function. Progres- 
sive Exercises is an exceptionally valuable drill book. 


Graded Readings in Gregg Shorthand (Hunter); 
cloth; 75 cents; key, supplied to teachers only, 
25 cents net. 


A fascinating shorthand reader for the beginner. 128 pages 
filled with new graded material written in beautiful short- 
hand and interestingly illustrated. Short stories, biographies 
and sayings of famous people, choice letters, articles on busi- 
ness. Graded Readings is the busy teacher’s silent but power- 
ful aid outside of class hours. 


Gregg Shorthand Dictionary; pocket size; flexible 
cloth; $1.50. 


Every Gregg student and teacher will want a copy of this 
new dictionary of 19,000 words—3,000 more than the for- 


mer edition. All derivatives are grouped with the root forms 
—a unique and most helpful arrangement. (Ready on or be- 
fore June 1.) 


Word and Sentence Drills for Gregg Shorthand 
(Markett); cloth; 60 cents. 


A selected list of several thousand words grouped under the 
shorthand principles that they illustrate. At the head of each 
group is given the page and paragraph number of the Short- 
hand Manual followed by a summary of the principle illus- 
trated. In addition, there are a number of sentences and short 
letters for each of the 36 units. The material is all in type. 
Teachers will find this book a great time saver in preparing 
supplementary drills and examinations. 


Rational Dictation (McNamara & Markett); 


cloth; $1.40. 


An advanced dictation book with a vocabulary of 5,000 
shorthand outlines, each one opposite the word it represents. 
Over 500 letters and 56 articles arranged according to a gradu- 
al progression in syllable intensity and word length. It is in 
no way a substitute for Gregg Speed Studies, which it should 
follow immediately. 


Vocabulary of the Gregg Shorthand Manual; art 
paper cover; 25 cents net. 


An alphabetically arranged list of the vocabulary of the An- 
niversary Edition of the Manual, enabling teachers to refer 
quickly to the correct outlines of 4,000 words. 


Diamond Necklace (de Maupassant); pocket size; 
art paper cover; 23 pages; 16 cents. 


One of de Maupassant’s most fascinating short stories written 
in beautiful shorthand. 


Place your order with our nearest office 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Chicago 
2500 Prairie Ave. 


New York 
270 Madison Ave. 


Toronto 
Bloor Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Phelan Bldg. 


Boston 
Statler Bldg. 


London, W. C. 2 
36 Kingsway 
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HEREVER civilization exists, there you will find the 
cca All over the world its swift keys are 
responding to the slightest touch as they weave tales 
of romance, record new discoveries in science and 
dispatch orders to move the wheels of commerce. For 
three decades this great machine has met every chal- AND SERVICE 
lenge...giving excellent service and superb workman- EVERYWHERE. 
ship under the most exacting tests. Today, through 
sheer merit, the UNDERWOOD is the accepted leader, 
os it speeds the world’s business in every country of 
the globe. Truly, it is the STANDARD of the WORLD! 


Underwood 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters—Bookkeeping Machines 


Product of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
Distributed by 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
“UNDERWOOD, ELLIOTT-FISHER, SUNDSTRAND—SPEED THE WORLD'S BUSINESS” 
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